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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T is unwise to rely too much on what is said 
ie party conferences for indications of what a 

government really intends to do. No one at 
Scarborough last year could have felt any con- 
fidence in the eventual production of a firmly 
framed Trades Disputes Bill. And, whatever is 
said at Cardiff this year, it is doubtful whether we 
shall know if, and, if so, how, the problem of 
the House of Lords is to be solved. The most 
that can be hoped is that the Conference will give 
the leaders of the Party some definite guidance 
on this point. Unfortunately the general feeling 
that something must be done does not seem yet 
to have reached the point at which it overwhelms 
individual feelings that this, that or the other 
particular thing must be done, and nothing else. 
But, as we pointed out in a leading article last 
week, some revision of the Parliament Act is 
necessary and overdue. The difficulty is to satisfy 
different opinions not as to its necessity, on which 
all Conservatives and not a few Liberals are agreed, 
but as to the precise manner of the revision. If 
the Cardiff Conference gives any distinct hint in 
this direction it will have done a useful work. 


There is one possibility of reform, in a relatively 
minor but none the less important matter, which 
has definitely emerged. The Conference has ex- 
pressed itself strongly on the present confusion 
and inconvenience of the Licensing Laws. We 
have for a long time given way to the clamour of 
the minority, given way in the somewhat muddled 
frame of mind which hopes that everything will 
be all right. We have piled up small restrictions 
and hindrances so that few ordinary citizens know 
completely what they may do and what they may 
not do. We have made some spasmodic attempts 
to reduce these piecemeal encroachments to a plan, 
and have thereby, in a good many instances, made 
the confusion worse. And it is obvious if a 
Conservative Government does nothing to unravel 
this tangled skein, no other will, since any other 
is likely to be even more exposed to the pressure 
of the clamouring minority which knows it cannot 
make drinking illegal and therefore hopes to make 
it as difficult as possible. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain’s meeting with 
General Primo de Rivera, on board the Dolphin 
at Majorca last week, has given rise to the usual 
crop of rumours in the Continental Press, the 
most fantastic being the suggestion that the 
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British Foreign Secretary had given his blessing 
to Signor Mussolini’s once vaunted plan for a new 
Mediterranean alliance between Italy, Spain and 
Greece. Liberal and Labour circles at home, too, 
remembering Sir Austen’s former téte-d-téte with 
the Duce at Rapallo, and again at Leghorn, have 
not unnaturally given voice to their apprehensions. 
All this uneasiness has been due in the main to 
the air of secrecy which has surrounded the 
Majorca meeting :. the fact that Sir Austen did ‘not 
inform Whitehall, followed by the rigid Spanish 
censorship. Actually there was nothing sensa- 
tional about the meeting between the two states- 
men. The initiative came from the Spanish 
Dictator, who was anxious to take advantage of 
the occasion to discuss the Tangier question. The 
Franco-Spanish negotiations with regard to the 
modified Spanish claims for a greater degree of 
participation in the Tangier administration have 
reached deadlock. Britain and Italy cannot enter 
into the negotiations until France and Spain have 
first reached some measure of agreement. We 
understand that General Primo de Rivera wanted 
to obtain the good offices of British diplomacy in 
Paris with a view to getting the Franco-Spanish 
conversations re-started. The British view, of 
course, remains unaltered. It would be contrary 
to British interests to see Tangier dominated by 
any one Power, and therefore Britain desires the 
Tangier administration to remain as international 
as possible. 


While General Primo de Rivera was being enter- 
tained by Sir Austen Chamberlain on board the 
Dolphin, a new anti-governmental plot was un- 
earthed by the Spanish Police. On the Dictator’s 
own admission it was not a very serious affair. 
Critics of the Directory go further, and allege that 
the supposed plot was stage-managed by the police 
themselves in order to give a demonstration of 
the strength of the Dictatorship in the face of 
plots to overthrow it, and that the whole thing 
was timed to create this impression on the eve 
of the summoning of the new National Assembly 
on October 10. 


The situation in China has undergone some 
rapid developments following upon the action of 
General Yen, the Governor of the ‘‘ Model 
Province ’’ of Shansi, in marching against 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, the Mukden War Lord 
and chief mainstay of the Northern forces. With 
General Yen threatening him from Kalgan, and 
the ‘‘ Christian’’ General, Feng Yu-hsiang, 
moving up from the Honan, Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin may have all his work cut out in defending 
Pekin. General Yen has hitherto abstained from 
joining in the fighting between North and South, 
contenting himself with running his own province 
of Shansi on model lines. It is not clear at the 
moment whether his occupation of Kalgan, which 
is in Chang Tso-lin’s area, is the outcome of a 
private quarrel with the Pekin Dictator, or whether 
he has definitely thrown in his lot with Feng 
Yu-Hsiang’s Nationalist troops. The new military 
position certainly threatens Pekin, but there are 
as yet no indications that it precludes a new united 
‘drive on the part of the South against the North. 
In any case the Nationalist Governments of 
Nankin and Hankow now hardly count as military 
factors and united action seems to be unlikely. 
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All talk of the long arm of Moscow in these events 
is sheer nonsense. It is based on nothing more 
substantial than the fact that General Fen 
Yu-Hsiang, who used to receive supplies from the 
Soviets, and spent some time in Moscow, is still 
possibly an adherent of the Bolsheviks. But that 
is as far as it goes. Moscow admits that it lost on 
the Chinese adventure, and now takes but little 
active interest in Chinese affairs. The new threat 
to Pekin is but a new development in the endless 
civil war between North and South. Whether the 
civil war is now entering upon a decisive stage it 
would be difficult to say. It is, at least, extremely 
unlikely, as even a change of rulers at Pekin 
would not necessarily constitute the final solution 
of the Chinese internal problem. 


The expulsion of Trotsky from the Presidium 
of the Communist International, and _ the 
expulsion of several of his followers from the 
Russian Communist Party at Moscow and 
Odessa, is indicative of the growing fight between 
the present ruling clique in the Politbureau and 
the ‘‘ Bolshevist Old Guard ” Opposition. Dur. 
ing this month the so-called Soviet elections are 
due to take place, and the ruling clique—Stalin, 
Bucharin and their friends—are engaged in 
*“* purifying ’’ the party organism in preparation 
for this event. Behind the quarrels of personali- 
ties, however, is the wider issue of the two 
opposed schools of thought represented by 
the Stalin group and the Trotsky - group. 
M. Stalin and his friends believe that economic 
necessity is compelling Russia to enter into more 
normal relations with “‘ capitalist ’’ Europe and 
America, if only for the purpose of obtaining 
the loans and industrial credits necessary for the 
successful industrialization of Russia. The 
present Soviet rulers are realizing that it would 
be the cheapest policy in the long run to pay 
Russia’s outstanding debts in return for industrial 
credits and foreign loans at six per cent. A very 
distinct movement towards a_ settlement with 
foreign creditors, in return for cheap foreign 
loans, is now to be remarked in Russia. The 
Opposition claim that such a policy would be 
contrary to ‘‘ Leninism.” All this is but part 
of the latest phase of the internal battle raging 
round Russia’s painful return to modified 
capitalism. The expulsion of Trotsky is but one 
round in the contest. : 


The recently published Notes which have 
passed between the French and U.S. Govern- 
ments on the question of the new French tariffs 
make illuminating reading. In virtue of the new 
French tariff revisions certain privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by the U.S.A. are withdrawn, and new 
duties on American goods imposed. The U.S. 
Government, considering that these revisions 
would have an adverse effect upon the U.S. export 
trade, made representations to the French Gover 
ment urging most favoured nation treatment. 
This the French have declined to grant. They 
argue that before they can grant American 
exporters a position of equality in the French 
markets with competitors enjoying the minimu™ 
tariff the U.S.A. must agree to grant French 
exporters a similar position of vantage in the 
American markets. Apparently this does not sult 
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y.S.A., and ‘‘ reprisals’ are threatened which 
the French resent. The logic of the French 
Government’s position appears to be unassailable. 
it is that the enjoyment of the minimum French 
riff is the exception and not the rule. It would 
sem to be equally logical to insist, as the French 
Government is insisting, that the granting of a 
special position to the U.S. exporters in the 
French markets should be accompanied by 
reciprocal treatment for French exporters in the 
American markets. The dispute is creating a 
good deal of bad blood between the two countries, 
and more bad blood will undoubtedly be created 
if a policy of mutual trade reprisals should be 
actively pursued by Washington and Paris. 


It is a matter for congratulation that the 
organizers of the Church Congress _ this 
year should have taken as their subject the 
work of the Church in the country parish. For 
there is perhaps nothing more important either 
for the nation or the Church than the moral and 
spiritual revival of the village. This year’s pro- 
ceedings may not have yielded very much of 
publicity value, compared with the Southport 
Congress of 1926, but they may well prove to have 
more lasting results in helping the cquntry clergy 
to discharge the most difficult of all ministerial 
tasks. Few, we fancy, have a very clear 
notion of the real facts about cottage-life. The 
state of the villages is indeed deplorable, both 
economically and spiritually, and nowhere sadder 
or seemingly more hopeless than in the poverty- 
stricken East Anglian counties. The example 
of Belgium shows how great may be the 
influence of the Church in the recovery 
of the countryside. We hope the Congress may 
have the further effect of again drawing attention 
to the quiet heroism of the country rectory. Few 
appreciate the bitterness which may be the lot of 
the village parson struggling on in poverty, 
neglect and isolation, and with little sympathy 
from his superiors, to save the countryside from 
moral bankruptcy. 


In the long run, the production of more 
wealth is probably an easier way to making 
the world happier and its peoples better con- 
tented than any redistribution of existing wealth. 
The movement in this direction proceeds, how- 
ever, little trumpeted, by isolated concrete 
achievements rather than by any political pro- 
gramme and its general progress often escapes 
notice. But the drift makes itself twice apparent 
this week. One instance is to be found in the 
promulgation of the detailed electricity scheme 
for south-eastern England. The savings in the 
cost of electric current to all present users, con- 
fidently to be expected, are enormous. One can 
hardly estimate the benefit which will be con- 
ferred on the public at large by the supply of 
current to those who have not hitherto been able 
‘0 make use of it. There is also this to be said 
in favour of the scheme, that undertakings on 
this large scale have world enough and time to 
take a broad and liberal view of their functions 
and duties. The electrification of south-eastern 
eand can be, and we hope, will be, accom- 
Plished discreetly and decorously, in such a way 
4S to please the eye, not offend it. 


The second instance is the meeting of the 
Imperial Agriculture Research Conference. 
Until recent times we have advanced relatively 
little beyond those primitive inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia (or wherever it may have been) who 
first, probably by accident, discerned the possi- 
bilities of grasses bearing seeds which might be 
used for human food. Life was too short and 
insecure to enter on long courses of experiment 
for improving the various strains. Now to-day 
man has gained a little time in which he can 
look round him and make himself at once more 
safe and more comfortable. This line of research 
is one evidence of what he is doing, and we have 
as good opportunities as any people on the earth 
for pursuing it. The British Empire has 
territories in every zone between the tropic and 
the arctic, on both sides of the equator. It is in 
fact (or can be made) a vast clearing-house of 
agricultural information, and that is what this 
Conference is intended to do. There is no need 
to cite here what has already been done: a 
million farmers all over the world are aware of it. 
But every evidence of prosecution of the work 
points to a world that is easier to live in, a 
world from which the danger of famine is being 
steadily eliminated. 


A case to test the legality of betting on grey- 
hound races has been instituted. On that, as 
being sub judice, we offer no opinion. But it is 
permissible tq point out that without betting the 
new sport would speedily decline, and that it has 
developed already into an elaborate business into 
which large sums of money are being put. The 
English decision will thus concern not merely a 
certain number of bookmakers and inveterate 
betters, but a large proportion of the general 
public. Meanwhile we have the news that the 
Australian judicial condemnation of betting on 
greyhound races has been quashed by a higher 
authority, on the grounds that the introduction of 
the mechanical hare makes no essential difference, 
and that the new sport is to all intents and pur- 
poses the same as coursing in an enclosed place. 


The latest order made by the Ministry of 
Transport evokes a sort of hollow and pathetic 
laughter. It is designed to ensure that when our 
streets have been torn up and settled again for a 
specific purpose, they shall not within the next 
three or four weeks be torn up again for another. 
One’s first reflection is that it is astounding that 
we should not have been able to arrive at this 
stage of common sense before. One’s second 
is that we do not seem quite securely to have 
arrived at it yet. There are omissions and 
exceptions. Apparently the Post Office and 
the Metropolitan Water Board, among other 
authorities, are still free to interfere with the 
traffic according as the whim takes them, and 
we know too well what their whims have been 
in the past. Is it too much to hope, from a 
Government that does not seem to have too much 
that it is ready to face in the way of legislation, 
for a really comprehensive Act governing the 
traffic of London and, as Mr. Kipling says, ‘“‘ all 
that it implies ’’? 
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LABOUR SEEKS A POLICY 


T is not often that we have the luxury of two 
| pare conferences, Conservative and Labour, 

going on at the same time. The Cardiff 
Conference should serve tq relax tension, but 
the Blackpool Conference, as befits its place, will 
probably be found the more bracing by Con- 
servatives. The reports of both should be read 
together, and if any timid Conservative is 
seriously alarmed by differences about the House 
of Lords or about votes for young women of 
twenty-one, he will find ample consolation in the 
contentions of the coalition which calls itself 
Labour. The first resolution at Blackpool moved 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (who we are glad to 
note is now, to judge by the vigour of his 
speaking, restored to health) covered in a cloud 
of words the fact that Labour does not know 
where it stands and wants another conference to 
find out. 

It is rare that an Opposition is in this state; 
usually the sins of the Government are so gross 
that they obscure its own quarrels. Mr. 
MacDonald himself admits that the wily old 
politician used to refuse to propound his own 
programme until he was in office, but the Labour 
Party rather plumes itself on not being like any 
other. Thus we have the strange spectacle of 
Labour denouncing the Government and all its 
works and then, in the next breath, wondering 
what can possibly be substituted for its policy 
and leaving it to another conference to find out. 

And yet perhaps Mr. MacDonald’s proposal for 
a conference to draw up an ‘“‘ authorized pro- 
gramme ’’ may not be so innocent as it seems. 
At any rate Mr. Thomas, though he supported it, 
had noticeably little sympathy with it. To his 
mind the great problem was to get rid of the 
Government. ‘‘ The practical way,’ he said, 
** was to urge an immediate election and to leave 
it to the executive to draw up a programme that 
would contain something which a _ Labour 
Government could do.’’ Apparently he would 
have an election first and the programme second, 
but if a special conference were called, as the 
official resolution thinks may be desirable, the 
programme might well come first and the election 
later. It would make a difference. In the one 
case the door would be closed against alliance 
or amalgamation with Liberals, and that no 
doubt Mr. MacDonald would prefer. In the 
other case the door would be left ajar and 
perhaps Mr. Thomas would prefer that. They 
are not by any means a happy family. 

Labour has been singularly unfortunate in its 
attempts at constructive political work. It had 
a great chance during the coal stoppage. We 
found plenty of reason here at the time to 
criticize the Government’s handling of this 
trouble, especially in its later stages, and sought 
repeatedly to bring out the points of sympathy 
between the public and the miners. But all 
chance of success was spoilt by the complete 
failure of the Parliamentary Labour Party to 
dicipline its own extremists and to give a real 
lead to events. It followed in the wake of men 
like Mr. Cook who were working not so much 
for peace in the British industry as for a 
political theory, and that borrowed from the most 
backward, industrially, of all the European 


States. The same failure to found anything like 
a school of constructive Labour thought op 
foreign affairs discredited the Party’s policy jp 
China. At a time when the Government, by its 
celebrated memorandum at Christmas, had given 
a lead to the world in its sympathy with the 
cause of genuine Chinese nationalism, Laboy 
surrendered itself to the handful of Russian 
communists. Borodin represented China accord. 
ing to Labour, and everything the British 
Government did was brutal oppression of a 
people rightly struggling to be free. The event 
has deeply discredited the Labour Party. When 
will Labour realize that there is something more 
in foreign policy than ideology? Even if the 
idea in this particular case had been as sound 
as it was in fact false, it is still the duty of a 
responsible party to measure the forces, above 
all the forces of character which determine events, 
and it was here that Labour policy had its mog 
complete fall. It never trod solid facts, but was 
always up in a balloon, 

The sense of this failure pervaded the opening 
speech of the chairman of the Conference, Mr, 
F. O. Roberts. He lays the whole blame of the 
Labour failure on the minority movement in 
Labour. ‘‘ The trade unions,” he said, “ have 
experienced the disharmonizing and undermining 
influence of the Minority Movement, which has 
endeavoured to destroy confidence and _ response 
to leadership, intrigued to render the task of 
recuperation more difficult and energetically sought 
to sow the seeds of discord throughout the trade 
unions.’’ These are timid words. What he really 
means is that Labour, alike in foreign and home 
affairs, has yet to find a distinctively British Labour 
policy with its feet firmly planted on the facts. It 
is this failure that gives its wholly artificial 
strength to the Minority Movement in the party. 
The Parliamentary Labour Party makes a virtue 
of excluding Communists from its member 
ship, but what is the use of excluding 
Communists from the Parliamentary Party 
when they are active in the trade unions 
which finance it? The truth is that no single party 
can annex the whole trade unionist movement with 
out grossly misrepresenting the views of a large 
proportion of its members. Trade unionists are 
Conservative as well as Liberal, and also include 
representatives of every species of Socialism, and 
the attempt to identify the whole movement with 
one of these parties almost of necessity leads t0 
some species of political dishonesty. 

It is very satisfactory that the more moderate 
school of Labour thought has decided to assert 
itself against the extremists, and Conservatives 
have good reason to wish it success. There can 
be no friendship between the Conservatives and @ 
Labour Party which advocates an abstract Social 
ist creed without any relevance to our actual com 
ditions. But with a Labour Party that cut itsel 
loose from continental doctrinaires, and in partic 
lar from the vicious economic heresies of Soviél 
Russia, and sought to work out a genuinely British 
Labour policy, there might from time to time be 
useful co-operation. The extremists have.seem 
to sing small, and if only the moderates had # 
constructive industrial policy much good might 
be done. But though there are signs of a nev 
spirit, it has vet to be translated into politica 
terms. Mr. Cook and the miners still preach 
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nationalization, though it is obvious that their 
gationalization is a system under which the miners 
and owners between them take the profits and the 
State all the risk. 


ated a six-hour day, when it is notorious that 
such a proposal is inevitably a device for keeping, 
at the cost of the community, a far greater number 
of men in the industry than it can possibly afford. 
fyen worse is the new Labour attempt at con- 
gructive financial reform. The proposed surtax 
ig a new and more objectionable variant of the 
capital levy. Just after the war it is possible that 
some form of capital levy might have been enacted 
without the disaster which now, it is universally 
admitted, would be inevitable. But the surtax on 
what is called ‘‘ unearned increment ’’ would in 
elect operate as a tax on capital, and it would be 
held continuously over the head of every man who 
was willing to deny himself to save money. If 
the object were to extend the proletariat and 
encourage Spending it would be intelligible. As it 
ig, it is clean against the best tradition of the British 
working classes, and seems to be inspired by the 
idea, which is definitely un-English, that capital 
as such is definitely bad, and that the thrift which 
makes it is a social disservice which should be 
penalized. Nor does the avowed intention of using 
the money to abolish the indirect taxes on tea and 
other necessaries of life excuse its economic folly. 
If indirect taxes on the necessaries of life are to be 
abolished, the price would probably have to be a 
universal income tax on all incomes, graduated 
and deducted at the source. 


DEFACING THE COUNTRYSIDE 


HE decision of one of the most important 
Ter the petrol companies, the Shell-Mex, to 

issue no more advertising sigfs and to 
invite the return or destruction of those already 
supplied tq garages and filling stations deserves 
warm approval. This policy will win the good- 
will of a public disgusted by signs which, even when 
not ugly in themselves, are utterly incongruous in 
country surroundings, and we are confident that 
the company will not suffer as regards volume 
of business done, for signs of this and most 
other sorts are commercially superfluous as well 
as zsthetically objectionable. 

We would ask not anly the other petrol 
companies but all advertisers making use of the 
countryside whether nine-tenths of their outlay 
on rural publicity by sign and poster is not sheer 
waste. Advertising, to be sure, is not onty~ 
legitimate but of great public benefit, since it 
Saves consumers the trouble of random and 
unhopeful inquiry, obliges producers to live up to 
the claims publicly made by them, and by bring- 
ie Success to the advertisers of sound and reason- 

y priced articles enables them still further to 
reduce costs and consequently prices. “But to be 
thoroughly effective, advertising must not irritate 
any considerable section of the public, and it 
must be carried out where it is likely to influence 
the purchaser. Almost all rural advertising fails 
to satisfy these conditions. Very often it 
€xasperates the normally sensitive passer-by, 
when he is not a motorist travelling too rapidly 
{0 notice it. Even when it is not ugly in form 


making him feel as if he were still in the city he 
has quitted for the relief of an experience of 
nature. And in a large proportion of cases it 
has no commercial effect whatever. The 
motorist and the pedestrian, on seeing some 
atrocious appeal on behalf of a laxative, do not 
hasten to purchase it at the little shop in the 
next village. The advertisement does not come 
before them at the time when shopping in general, 
or the undermining of the human constitution 
with drugs, is under consideration. The time 
and place of appeal are ill-chosen, and so the 
outlay on the sign or poster is futile. 

It will be said that there is a kind of advertising 
which is very much in place in the country, since 
the motorist and the pedestrian alike need refresh- 
ment, and that is comparatively inoffensive since 
it appears not in the fields but only on the 
exteriors and interiors of the houses of supply. 
But is it not a depressing reminder of urban 
conditions to find an otherwise pleasant cottage 
disfigured by a blatant enamelled sign notifying 
that somebody’s ‘‘ minerals ”’ are vended there or 
to find on the interior walls of the homely little 
inn the legends of the city’s boozing den? The 
zesthetic objections we will not labour; our point 
is, rather, that such advertising does not usually 
result in any substantial commercial reward. In 
respect of ‘‘ minerals,” it may be presumed that 
those who have perversity enough to indulge in 
them have both some flair for discovering where 
they are available and some settled preference 
for one water-gasser’s wares over another’s. It 
is certain that not one of a score of persons in 
an inn is influenced by the placards and 
legended mirrors urging visitors to gulp down 
Purple Cow or Yellow Streak. Visitors have 
tastes formed over a long period and elsewhere; 
they are not going to change them for any advertis- 
ing appeal made there. And quite a number of 
them object to finding the interior of a country 
inn bedizened in the manner of some squalid 
urban resort. 

The Press, the railways, the omnibuses, and 
urban hoardings offer opportunities enough of 
reaching the public. There are few articles in 
regard to which suppliers in the country need do 
more than intimate with decent simplicity that 
they are stocked where the notice is exhibited. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S MISTAKE* 
By A. A. B. 


ARDLY any man who speaks and writes does 
both equally well, though they are but branches 
of the same art. Either he speaks essays, 
ike Burke, Macaulay, and Morley: or his writings 
re speeches in book form, as was the case with 
rougham and Gladstone. Disraeli, perhaps, attained 
he nearest to the double end, even if it be admitted 
that much speechifying tended to looseness of form in 
his !ater as compared with his earlier novels. Of the 
living, Mr. Churchill makes the best of it as orator 
and author, declamatory as is most of his writing. 
Lord Birkenhead speaks better and writes worse 
than Mr. Churchill. As a speaker in either House of 
Parliament, on the platform, and at the dinner table 
Lord Birkenhead is easily the first performer of to- 
day. His commanding figure and melodious voice set 
off to the best advantage his power of sarcasm and 


or colour or spirit, it depresses the observer by 


** Law, Life and Letters.’ By the Earl of Birkenhead. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 2 vols. 42s. 
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invective, which, coupled with a wit and logic that 
never fail him, makes him on occasion irresistible. 
He throws himself intrepidly into a complicated 
sentence, but always lands on his feet, to the delight 
of his audience. The polished ease and pointed 
aphorisms which wait upon his tongue frequently desert 
his pen. The reason for the change is plain. Lord 
Birkenhead, with characteristic recklessness, has no 
fear of writing himself down by publishing magazine 
articles, which are obviously written hastily and with- 
out special knowledge or even accuracy. When Lord 
Birkenhead decided in 1919 to abandon a leading prac- 
tice at the Bar and accept the Woolsack from Mr. 
Lloyd George, he tells us that he counted on his pen 
as an auxiliary source of income when he should be 
an ex-Lord Chancellor with a pension of £5,000 a 
year, and we know that he continued his journalism 
after he had become Secretary of State. 

The snobbishness which I am sorry to say is 
rampant in the republic of letters leads editors and 
proprietors to pay extravagant fees for names, irre- 
spective of quality. If a young man with a taste for 
writing were to consult me about journalism as a 
profession, I should advise him to turn boxer, or 
clown, or parson, and only to write for money after 
he had achieved notoriety by grinning through a horse- 
collar in one of those callings, to which might, perhaps, 
be added the law. Lord Birkenhead has obviously 
succumbed to the temptation of the modern editor. 
Such essays in this volume as those on Sir Walter 
Scott, on Letter Writing, on the 18th Brumaire, on 
Patriotism and Monarchy, on Eloquence, on Empire 
Development, are well enough, but they are without 
distinction, and might have been written by any 
publicist or literary man of middle age. Indeed, I 
think Bishop Blougram’s Gigadibs would have done 
them more accurately, for in ‘ Milestones of my Life,’ 
quite one of the best of the essays, Lord Birkenhead 
gives an account of what he calls Chamberlain’s fatal 
mistake in his tariff campaign, which is so full of 
blunders as to be the reverse of the facts. Mr. Ritchie, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 1900 Govern- 
ment, was ‘‘ a dull, second-rate man,’’ but he was not 
‘* an inveterate Free Trader.’’ On the contrary, when 
he sat for the Tower Hamlets he was a prominent 
Fair Trader or Reciprocitarian. So. far from it being 
true that ‘‘ Mr. Ritchie insisted in Cabinet 
upon the withdrawal of a duty” (the two-shilling 
registration duty on corn) ‘‘ to which no one seriously 
objected,’’ the whole Cabinet, with the exception of 
Chamberlain, were in favour of retaining the duty, 
so that remissions of taxation might be made, and 
no one was keener than Ritchie. On his return from 
Africa, Chamberlain insisted that the duty should be 
remitted on colonial corn, so as to start the policy of 
imperial preference. Unanimously the rest of the 
Cabinet, with Mr. Balfour at their head, declared that 
a differential duty on food was a change in fiscal policy 
for which the consent of the country must be obtained. 
As Chamberlain would not have the duty without pre- 
ference and the rest of the Cabinet would not have it 
with preference, the duty was dropped. Chamberlain 
resigned shortly afterwards, as did Ritchie, George 
Hamilton and Balfour of Burleigh, but not on account 
of the corn duty. There is the less excuse for Lord 
Birkenhead’s blunders, as the truth of the: whole 
transaction was published in a recent work, ‘ The 
Last Victorians,’ which he certainly ought to have 
read. 

It is when Lord Birkenhead is autobiographical, 
when he writes about himself, his profession, and his 
friends, that he becomes really interesting, and that 
the style fits the matter like a glove. Charming is the 
sketch of Marshall Hall, though most members of the 
profession will receive with surprise, if not incredulity, 
the statement that in 1910, the date of Marshall Hall’s 
quarrel with the bench, when his practice temporarily 
collapsed, he was making £15,000 to £16,000 a 
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year. That is a figure which at that date was op) 
realized by the heavy leaders, the Simons, the Find 
lays, and the Isaacs. The Bar is a queer profesgign, 
Mr. Justice Fraser, one of the most erudite lawyer 
in the Temple, died the other day and left £13,099. 
Marshall Hall, who never appeared except in cause; 
celébres and murder cases, left £100,000. Al} his 
brethren of the robe say that he could not have mag 
it in his profession, 

The story of F. E. Smith’s early life, his scholg. 
ship at Wadham (which he and Sir John Simon ang 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe have placed on a pinnacle of 
fashion), his presidency of the Union, his instantane. 
ous rise at the Bar, and his first speech in the Houg 
of Commons, is too romantic not to have been tolj 
before by himself and by his friends. The story js 
told again in ‘ Milestones,’ and for my part I car 
not how often it is told, because it reveals some of 
the secret which so few successful men can or care 
to impart. The Latin poet puts it in his terse way 
about the sailors who won the regatta—* possunt 
quia posse videntur.’’ 

F. E. Smith lived dangerously, some would say 
recklessly ; but his superb self-confidence carried him 
through everything. When he was fighting his firs 
Liverpool contest in 1905, having been called to the 
Bar six or seven years, he tells us casually that he sent 
down “ eight hunters ’’ to draw carriages to the poll, 
A young stuff, with a young wife, and eight hunters! 
Because he is such a loyal friend—indeed, he has 
what Byron called ‘‘a genius for friendship ”— 
because he is what his countrymen call ‘a free. 
spoken and open-handed gentleman,’’ Lord Birken- 
head will always be loved by many, though there wil 
always be some who shake the head and shoot out the 
lip. He made one fata] mistake, as he probably realizes 
with bitterness. It was the same that Brougham mate 
in 1830. Sir Frederick Smith should never have 
accepted the Lord Chancellorship in 1919. By stani- 
ing out he would certainly have got the Attorney- 
Generalship with a seat in the Cabinet. And even if 
he had not, he would have resumed a huge practice at 
the Bar, and remained in the House of Commons, 
where he really had no rival. He would either have 
played Mr. Lloyd George off the stage, or, when the 
Coalition broke up, nothing and nobody could have 
prevented his succession to the leadership of the Tory 
Party. 


THE TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS 
UNDER FASCISM 


By AN ENGLISHMAN RESIDENT IN ITALY 


[The following article has been sent to us by? 
correspondent whose name, for obvious reasons, 
withheld. We can vouch for his good faith and th 
accuracy of his statements.—Ep. S.R. | 


N discussing the present Italian Government ! 
[= become a platitude to observe that, thougt 

this sort of thing may work well enough wit) 
Latins, it would not for two minutes be tolerated 
England. It would not; and it is about as profitable 
to remark that butter which remains hard in my larde' 
at home speedily liquefies in an Italian larder without 
an ice-chest. It is, however, not without interest 
note the effect of Fascismo in practice upon Briti 
subjects travelling in Italy. In the first place, in order 
to be fair, it is necessary to admit that a large num 
of British tourists—people who never exceed the som’ 
what wide limit of manners now current at — 
people, in short, who ‘ought to know better <a 
foreign places, assert themselves in a way calcu ne 
to annoy their hosts. Their whole mien is redolen z 
contempt for a ‘‘ crowd of dagoes ’’: they expe 
ferential treatment at railway stations and hotels 
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Italians in just as great a hurry as themselves, and 
are generally obnoxious. The victims in the three 
cases described here were not in this category. Two 
of these cases I can positively vouch for, while the 
third is my personal experience. 

A. A young English girl, not able to speak or 
understand Italian, was travelling home this year 
from the Levantine Riviera, by way of Genoa. Not 
long before reaching that city, where she had to change 
trains, a Fascist railway official entered her first-class 
compartment, pointed to the opposite seat on which 
were dusty marks and showed obvious signs of anger. 
The English girl gathered that she had been accused 
of putting her feet up on this seat, and by signs (and 
probably with agitated English) tried to make it plain 
that she was innocent of this offence. She was removed 
from the train on arrival at Genoa and held under 
restraint until a Cook’s interpreter could be found. 
Her word was not accepted and she was fined twenty 
lire—not a large sum: but she missed her connexion, 
had to send telegrams to relations who were expect- 
ing her, and was forced to spend a night in an hotel 
before she could proceed on her journey. 

B. A British ex-officer, who had lost a leg in the 
war, did frankly rest his cork leg upon the opposite 
seat protected by a newspaper, being unaware of the 
rule against this practice. The Fascist official entered 
his carriage and demanded twenty lire in a prepotente 
manner of utterly unprovoked insolence. The victim 
in this instance could speak a little Italian and got 
some of his money’s worth by baiting the official with 
elaborate politeness and insisting upon reading the 
printed regulations handed to him (but not posted 
up) at great length. He obtained too the rather care- 
ful sympathy of his Italian fellow-travellers. 

C. Last year I had occasion to see a young relative 


off from Ventimiglia Station on his way home. After 


he had passed through the customs and passport 
offices, he was held up with other France-bound pas- 
sengers at a barrier between the waiting-room 
and the railway lines. As my train eastward 
was leaving at about the same time as _ his, 
and as I was on Italian territory (for though 
baggage and passports are examined there, 
Ventimiglia is six or eight miles within the kingdom) 
an official of the Ente Nazionale Industrie Turistiche, 
whom I knew well, suggested that I should stand out- 
side this barrier and talk to my relative until it was 
opened, when we could proceed to our respective trains, 
and I could make sure that the boy, unaccustomed 
to foreign travel, got into the right one. 

I had stood outside this barrier talking for two or 
three minutes when a young carabiniere came up, 
seized me violently by the arm, and dragged me away. 
I asked him what he wanted, what was wrong. He 
answered with great insolence of manner that I must 
not stand there. But, I told him, the official of the 
E.N.I.T. had said that I could do so. This nearly pro- 
duced a fit. ‘‘ I—I—I—I tell you that you can’t.’’ 
I continued to expostulate, but with some difficulty 
kept my temper. The youth continued to drag at my 
arm, My friend of the E.N.I.T. ran up and said hur- 
riedly in English: ‘‘ It will be all right, but don’t say 
anything.’’ So I said nothing more. I was led off 
across the square behind the station to the local gaol 
and there searched, hands above head, by three armed 
carabinieri. My pockets were turned out, my 
money was returned to me then and there, but my 
tie, belt, handkerchief and a lead pencil—all of them 
regarded as potential weapons for suicide—were held 
until my release. I was then pushed, not gently, 
into a cell which was, literally, a ‘‘ foul and dark 
latrine.”” (I do not insist too much upon the peculiar 
filth of this hole, because, no doubt, Anglo-American 
ideas on the subject are still genuinely incomprehen- 
sible by the majority of Latins.) Here I remained for 
three hours, without tobacco to mitigate the abominable 
stench of the place, but mercifully able to suck in a 
little pure air by opening a small guichet in the door 


and standing with mouth and nose close to it. After 
this time, during which for all I knew my young 
relative might also have been incarcerated, or at least 
made to miss his train, I was brought out to inter- 
view the brigadiere or sergeant in command, who 
up till then had been absent. Him I found perfectly 
civil and reasonable. I was, it appeared, accused by 
my carabiniere of calling him ‘‘ stupido,’’ which is an 
indictable offence. (Before my friend of the E.N.I.T. 
had warned me not to speak, I had certainly called 
the youth “‘ intelligente,’’ a common irony meaning 
the same thing, but quite definitely not a technical 
misdemeanour.) The brigadiere examined my pass- 
port (which I carried on me because I was going near 
the frontier, though not crossing it), and took this 
away to show to some official for a slight irregu- 
larity, which lay in the fact that, being an old one, it 
bore a visa by the Italian Consul-General in London. 
This formality was by then three or four years out 
of date. In the end, however, I was released, politely 
but without a word of apology, and free to catch a 
train some hours later for my destination. 

The carabinieri are not the Fascisti, but they are 
servants of the same Government. Certainly they have 
found Ventimiglia troublesome and since my ‘adventure 
they have suffered casualties from the bandit Polastro 
and his associates. I do not flatter myself that I bear 
any marked resemblance to Signor Polastro, or other 
of his kidney. My passport was in order; my temper, 
though ruffled, was strictly kept; my clothes were, 
for once, reputable in appearance. It does seem that 
foreigners in Italy would do well whenever possible 
to avoid Ventimiglia and to regularize their conduct 
and conversation to the very brink of pedantry. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


NTICIPATION, they say, is better than 
A realization. It depends, very largely, on what 

you are going to realize. If execution await 
you, no doubt anticipation is better. Again, if it is 
a visit to the pawnbroker you project, anticipation 
is likely to outshine realization. But in ordinary 
events—the event, for example of a holiday, if that 
can be considered ordinary—does the looking forward 
to an experience surpass the experience itself? The 
past, we know, gathers a haze of beauty round it; 
memory works a sentimental alchemy, minting a 
spurious coinage of pure gold. Is the future, too, 
invested with false loveliness? Are all ages but the 
one we live in golden ages? Is fact always uglier 
than fancy? In this matter of holidays, at all events, 
it would seem that it is so. Every holiday is the 
perfect holiday in anticipation and retrospect. 

How seldom do you hear a man own that his 
holiday was a failure. He will bore you with post 
cards and photographs and anecdotes and details, 
boast of startling adventures and splendid days in 
the sun, until you wish him gone on a longer and 
even warmer vacation. Did this man never find the 
food bad or the hotel filthy, the cost of living 
intolerably high or the weather wet and miserable? 
If he did, he will not admit it. Everything, he will 
declare, was beautiful; you must certainly go to 
so-and-so—the place he went to last year. And 
listening to his praises of the past you are fired with 
anticipatory enthusiasm: the magic has begun to 
work : the future is all rosy. 

Perhaps it was a reaction against the joys of 
anticipation that induced my state of morbid appre- 
hension at the moment of departure. For weeks I 
told myself that this holiday was of all holidays to be 
the brightest and best. Now, seated in a taxi en 
route to the boat train, I found myself envying the 
pale-faced crowds hurrying along the pavement on 
their way to business. Their business, after all, was 
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probably simple to them: it was an easy matter of 
routine, without any hazards or surprises. Here 
was I, on the other hand, about to plunge into the 
vortex of travel, with all the uncertainties and 
potential vexations of a new country, a strange 
tongue, passports and douanes and... 

Yes, it has to be admitted. There was this other 

thing. I had read this very morning in the news- 
papers the terrible experiences of yesterday’s 
passengers, of how great seas swept the decks from 
end to end, playing pitch and toss with the wretched 
craft until there was not, with the exception of the 
crew, a whole man or woman aboard her. A new 
country, a strange tongue, passports and douanes 
and.... Yes. It has to be admitted. 
_ There are many mysteries in the world and one of 
them is that seasickness should be considered comic. 
It cannot be explained on the thesis that men take 
a primitive delight in the misfortunes of their fellows. 
There are other illnesses that make a man as 
wretched as seasickness, but we do not mock his 
misery at their hands. (Except, of course, with 
mumps: we laugh at mumps. But then mumps is 
ridiculous.) The Englishman may or may not take 
his pleasures sadly, but there are certain of his 
afflictions that he undeniably takes hilariously. At 
every music hall such things as kippers, mothers-in- 
law and lodgers—all sad things—are staple pro- 
ducts of mirth. And to these must be added sea- 
sickness. I do not find it very funny. 

It has, however, one very funny result, and that 
is to make those who suffer from these things— 
whether kippers or lodgers or mothers-in-law, or that 
other—pretend to unacquaintance with them. If 
you are a bad sailor, you know to what base subter- 
fuges a man will have resort to disguise his weak- 
ness. If he takes preventive medicine (which I 
hold to be a waste) he will swallow it furtively, in 
secret. He will go out of his way to light a pipe 
when he gets on board (and until the ship weighs 
anchor), he will strut up and down the deck, beat 
his breast and declare hopefully that the wind is 
freshening and we look like having some weather. 
Freshening! Who does not know what it means 
when the meteorologists report that the wind is 
freshening? I have a friend who sails the salt seas 
for pleasure—though he admits in secret to great 
fear—and he tells me the tale of how he once asked 
the skipper of a trawler whom he met on the way 
to the port where his boat lay what the day would 
be like for sailing. ‘‘ All right,’’ said the skipper. 
** We ought to get a bit of wind.’’ ‘‘ When a man 
like that tells you you ought to get a bit of wind,”’ 
said my friend, ‘‘ you know it means that you won’t 
be able to stand upright on deck in harbour without 
being blown overboard.”’ 

That, speaking roughly (very roughly), is what 
the meteorologists mean when they say the wind is 
freshening. They said so, if the papers were to be 
believed, this very day. This same friend tells me 
that when he approaches a port he always looks 
apprehensively at any flags he can see: if they are 
wrenching furiously at their guy-ropes he knows he 
is in for a bit of wind. For my part, I do not wait 
for the flags. All the way down to Folkestone I 
stare fascinatedly at the tree tops; if they so much 
as stir, there comes an answering stir within me. 

Anticipation is not always better than realization. 
Sometimes it is worse. When we reached the boat 
it was to discover that the tree tops, the flags, the 
meteorologists, had all deceived us. It was a very 
darling of a sea, smooth as river water, and smiling 
in blue-clad innocence. My dejection fell away. I 
went out of my way to light a pipe, I strutted up 
and down the deck, I smote my breast, and 


declared roundly that there was nothing like the sea, 
and that this was the only life for a man. 
what is worse, I meant it. 


And 
G. B. 


THE BETTER WHOLE 


By GERALD GOULD 


HEN I was young and wicked, I supposed 
\ V) that I should become perfectly good when 


I was old. The supposition, I am pleased 
to say, has proved correct. 

A doctor (why is it always a doctor or a dean?) 
has been frightening us this week (why is it we 
cannot endure to read the papers for seven days 
without a scare or a scandal ?) by telling us, what 
we might be supposed to have known, that middle. 
age begins at thirty. The Press is appalled, or 
affects to be. Yet, for my own part, I cannot 
understand such unreasonable affection for the 
term of youth—youth, with its windy sighings, 
and despairs guaranteed to endure for a short 
eternity. It is true that in some cases old age 
hath its sighings too; men look back and deplore 
a wilderness of missed opportunities; but, rightly 
envisaged, a miss is as good as a mile in life’s 
journey; and to recognize the fact is the whole 
virtue of senility. 

How many of the heavings and bruisings of the 
heart in youth are mere indulgences of egotism! 
The young—all the young and none but the 
young—are sick of self-love. How easily, how 
completely, does age outgrow that temptation! 
Are not forty or fifty years a perfect strength? In 
the chill, low, empty hours of early morning, 
youth would fain fancy itself beautiful, witty, suc- 
cessful, talented and rich. Then, looking upon 
this picture and on that, it gnashes the teeth, and 
tears the hair, which all the young, and none but 
the young, possess; nor can it soothe its heart, 
aching with vanity, save by the savage reflection 
that Smith is if possible uglier, Brown more 
tongue-tied, Jones more grotesquely inadequate, 
Robinson more oafish, and a whole host of people 
poorer, than itself. Thus, summoning to its 
bedside the twin demons of envy and shame, it 
counts its blessings one by one, and concludes, 
like Mr. Barry Pain’s Robinson Crusoe, that 
Providence does not owe it more than four-and- 
sixpence. 

All wrong, dear boy, all wrong. Wrong posi- 
tively, comparatively and superlatively : wrong in 
the uptake and the downward trend: wrong in 
essence and in application: ‘‘ and so to the Lie 
Circumstantial and the Lie Direct.’’ It is not 
true, alas, that Smith is uglier, or Robinson more 
oafish, than oneself: these be but the cold 
chimeras of consolation, dismissed as soon as 
seen: and, if they were true, they ought not to 
console. 

Here is where age scores. It does not envy, 
because it does not compete. It is out of the run- 
ning, and takes life lying down. What is success, 
when in so few years or days the merchants will 
be with the prodigals in oblivion, and all the glory 
of gold wasted on the insolent heir? And what 
are looks, when the only beauty that age can covet 
or compass is that of the kind heart and quiet 
mind—a beauty available equally to all, though 
they be shrivelled like the monkey or bloated like 
the hippopotamus? ‘Toothless may the old man 
be—yet he can mumble the few lovely, necessary, 
heart-warming words of courtesy. And all but 
bald—vet such beauty draws us by a single hait. 

The young, Heaven help them, are envious 
because they are ambitious. They demand, and 
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therefore are disappointed. Cause, and effect! 
Appetite, and the barmecide feast! So wags the 
yorid away, till the good ships come home with 
disillusionment and carpet-slippers, and a second 
childhood wears the garlands but not the griefs of 
the first. Smith now, old and grey and full of 
seep, wonders with gentle irony why the public 
eer cared for the novels of Jones, or what 
Rhodora saw in Robinson. Was it the proud full 
sale of his great verse? More power to his pub- 
jisher, says his rival now: all happiness, all 
delight, all success, all loveliness, belong to the 
common stock, and each can revel in it with the 
rest: every edition is addition, and who cares as 
between mine and thine? The glories of the world 
are gathered into a unity, the bright leaves sing 
along the boughs of a single forest, the many 
winding waters make one sea. Why any longer 
divide and dissipate and contend? If none desires 
for himself, then each has all. 

When you hear us at the club saying: ‘‘ I was 
never So happy as in the days of my youth,”’ you 
may be sure we lie. And why not? A lie comes 
aptly from the lips of the aged: it is the tribute 
contentment pays to effort. We can all afford to 
flatter the vices we have shed. 

Come now, why not pool experience and rejoice 
with one another? Let the specialist discover, 
and the general enjoy. One biography reads 
much like another. I could write my own with the 
dispassionateness and decorum of lassitude. I am 
one that always marched breast forward, like 
Browning and the other mammals; and never 
(save in England) doubted clouds would break. 

I take no credit for it, and want and get none. 
The same story is true of you and the next man. 
What I deplore in some of my friends is the 
tendency they display to point out the imperfec- 
tions of so negative a career, and the dreadful 
result in my present self. Do they think I don’t 
know—know both the fact, and the itch they feel 
to emphasize the fact? It is not that they are 
displeased with me; they are_ insufficiently 
interested for that; they see me merely as food for 
their own egotism, and shine, through my 
ignominy, the brighter to themselves. But I 
repeat that the process is all wrong; the young 
who think like this are excusable, though (as I have 
explained) mistaken; but the middle-aged are 
merely denying to themselves the sweets of 
senescence, and fouling themselves with the dust 
of conflict where no conflict arises. Of the really 
old, of course, I say nothing: they have achieved 
the perfection they have earned. 

Sing then years and the man, the certain magic 
that works with and not against the seasons, the 
alchemy that transmutes failure to satisfaction, 
and the bitterness of self-loathing (which is the 
same as self-love) to the splendid smugness of 
content! Bring garlands for apathy, and crown 
the wrinkled brows with olive that is ever grey! 
Mix frustration with fulfilment, and lead tired feet 
and wandering wits most comfortably home ! 

_ If youth but knew its homogeneity, its un- 
mportance, the drifting of the leaves, the falling 
of the rain! No more wild wanderings by 
desolate seas would there be, nor bedewings of 
pillows with the sharp nocturnal tear; but the 
quiet courage of indifference, and the death- 
destroying anticipation of death, and the kind 


confusion of the shadows, and the inexhaustible 
welcome of the end: and to each his present share 
of the Lethe that flows at last for all. 


ALL THE NEWS 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


OST of my childhood and my youth were 
M in the suburb of a_ northern 

manufacturing town, and to that suburb I 
returned last week to spend a few days with some 
relatives. As we Sat in the drawing-room, looking 
out through the window at the dark and dripping 
weather, the drifts of dead sycamore leaves, the 
passers-by hurrying through the rain, I asked for 
and was given all the news. 

Some of it I could discover for myself as I stared 
out of the window. When I was a boy, this house 
was one of the first to be built at this edge of the 
town, and I remember the time when we looked 
out upon fields. Then the builder came both at 
the back and the front of us, and brought with 
him those triangular scaffoldings of thin planks 
that we boys promptly transformed into ships and 
caves. I think we rather welcomed the builder, 
for when his houses were only half erected, there 
were fine dangerous games to be played on his 
skeleton first-floors, running along the naked 
beams and chasing one another down the rough 
stairs. And there was one field at the back left 
untouched, and ‘there, during the holidays, we 
played football, not merely for an hour or two 
but all day. The neighbourhood swarmed with 
boys then, and we were able to “ pick sides ”’ 
about ten in the morning and keep the game going 
until dark, because we all had dinner and tea at 
different times and so simply ran home, bolted 
our food, and then hurried back to find the game 
still in progress. Homer might have found a 
theme in that football. Across the road, to the 
right, there was a large house and estate that had 
fallen in the hands of speculative builders, and for 
a year or So it furnished us with a paradise of play. 
There were vast shrubberies of laurel and 
rhododendron that turned you into Robin Hood 
or Little John at sight; a tiny lake that we con- 
trived to navigate with a fearsome raft; and a 
mysterious long underground passage, about 
three feet high, down which an enterprising boy 
could crawl to his heart’s content. To this day, 
when I think of those few acres of neglected 
garden, they seem richer and more enchanting 
than the whole of Brazil, Amazon, jungle, and all. 

Now, of course, there are rows and rows of 
houses where once we played. Where our raft 
once lurched dubiously into the little lake, 
merchants and cashiers (perhaps the very boys I 
knew) tune in to Daventry, carve roast mutton, 
and bid three hearts. And further up the road, 
where you had but to take a turn to see the moors 
towering distantly to the skies, there are villas 
past the counting and shops and garages, and fat 
motor-buses go wheezing and groaning up and 
down all day and half the night. The suburb 
sprawls on for another mile at least, unhaunted 
by those thirty fields—still bright with buttercups 
in my memory—that it has murdered. It is 
pleasant enough, and there is probably not a 


house there in which I could not make a friend, 
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yet I hate the thought of this greedy monster of 
brick-and-mortar eating and eating away at the 
green hillsides. I feel like knocking at every door 
and then crying to the opener: ‘‘ Why have you 
brought your little villa here? Why have you 
Stripped my old world of its fields? Why should 
this suburb exist at all? Who are you, and who 
are your neighbours? ‘What are you all doing?” 

I can understand the exasperation of such a one 
as Mr. H. G. Wells, who has long demanded of 
his fellow citizens that they should justify their 
existence. He must have fallen into the mood, 
years ago, when he visited the haunts of his youth 
and found a monstrous new suburb in place of the 
old smiling fields. 

Well, we sat in the drawing-room, staring out 
at the dead leaves and the wet pavement, and I 
heard all the news. A face would come floating 
across the lighted screen of memory, a name 
would start up from nowhere, and I would ask 
‘*'What’s become of So-and-so?’’ Then they 
would reflect and consult one another, and after 
a minute or two I would have the news. It was, 
on the whole, the very stuff of melancholy. Some- 
times we laughed, sometimes indeed we rocked 
with laughter, being touched with the humour that 
has tears for its neighbour and companion; but 
the tale of life that came out, so stammering and 
episodic and unfinished, was not one of those 
wholesome and happy fictions for which the 
editors of magazines, who apparently know life 
and will have none of it, have such a passion. 
What had become of the commercial traveller with 
the rolling walk ? Ah, he became very strange in his 
manner, very strange, and at last they had to take 
him away, and he’s in an asylum now. Yes, 
that’s his wife going down now; very sad for her; 
she’s having to let rooms, just keeps going. And 
the plump little man who played the violin? Still 
alive, but his wife is paralysed all down one side, 
never goes out. What happened to the Such- 
and-such family, that jolly teasing crowd? The 
father went bankrupt, and they had to sell up and 
move into a little house at the other side of the 
town; nobody at home now but the old people; 
Ralph’s gone off somewhere; Hilda is in South 
Africa, married; Harry’s consumptive and has to 
keep going to Switzerland; and Eric—the little 
funny one, you remember—was killed in the war. 
And old Doctor Mesworth, the vegetarian and 
socialist? Dead, long since: his wife and 
daughter left him, and then one day they found 
him dead in his room; he had been queer for some 
time. Yes, wasn’t he funny! We laugh a little 
at the thought of him, with his shock of grey hair, 
his booming voice, his tactlessness, his innocent 
enthusiasms; but I wish I did not have a little 
image of him dying in that room. It is not death 
but the thought of that last spell of life, when he 
was alone, neglected, with all things greying and 
chilling for him, that hurts me somewhere at the 
back of my mind. 

So it went on. This one—dead. That one— 
disappeared. The others growing frail, taking to 
their beds, mumbling in their talk, falling into 
poverty, quarrelling with their wives and husbands 
and children and friends. This was the news as 
I heard it, and the time soon came when I asked 
no more questions. Life was jigging merrily on: 
boys were kicking footballs somewhere; girls were 
meeting their lovers; young men were being pro- 


moted; youthful married people were excited] 
moving into really convenient houses at last; 
babies—astonishing babies—were arriving from 
nowhere to look, for a week or two, just like their 
fathers; friendships were being built up out of 
talk and firelight; happy families (if there are any 
left) were cracking their little absurd jokes; some. 
body was discovering Shelley all over again g; 
Mozart or Girtin or Cervantes; the moors were 
still there, facing the skies undaunted, with winds 
blowing over them that the town never kney, 
winds with the salt and blue magic of the 
Atlantic in them. All this I knew, but no 
intelligence of it came my way. Perhaps that was 
because I asked for the news, and such glimpses 
of happiness, as every reader of the daily prints 
must know, are no part of the news. And then 
my reporters themselves were looking at life from 
the western, the sun-set slope of the hill. I too 
was to blame, for I could only ask about those 
people who were making their way out of the 
world and not those who were just coming into it. 
That is one reason why this news of life is so 
melancholy : we know the men and women who 
have died, whereas those who have been born are 
strangers to us; we must take our stand near the 
entrance to the grave-yard, not where the infants 
go crowing in their perambulators. 

Then again, to return after years and gather all 
the news is to look down on life from a great 
height. It is seen as a tragedy with a few comic 
scenes thrust in here and there. There cannot be 
any happy endings in this world. That is why 
there is something depressing about biographies, 
which really should end when their subjects have 
reached some shining peak of prosperity. As it 
is, these chroniclers, with their drooping para- 
graphs, their mournful rhythms, go on and on, 
until at last the tale becomes a sad recital of lost 
friends and failing powers, loneliness and death, 
a tragedy but a tragedy meanly robbed of its 
blank verse, its roll of drums, its funeral cannon 
roaring over Elsinore. The old wife who tells her 
melancholy tale knows what life is. And why 
should I be so surprised, so hurt? What did | 
expect? What have the wisest always said of 
man in this world? The truth is, I belong toa 
daft generation of romantic hedonists, who for 
some very obscure reason imagine that to live 
means to be happy, that joy is somewhere round 
the corner, and that if something or other were 
abolished we should all be happy daylong. Thus, 
you find us for ever hurt and screaming. ‘‘ Why 
am I not happy?” we cry in our little novels and 
plays. Why should we be happy? Who gave 
us such false reports of this planet? It would, | 
think, be doing a kindness to our children if we 
introduced them, at a very early age, to the views 
of such a one as Dr. Johnson, who saw this world 
as a vale of misery, and so never ran hurt and 
screaming when he heard all the news, but stoutly 
grasped and thankfully enjoyed every little 
cheerful thing that came his way. But it is too 
late to change the pattern of our own minds. 

I need hardly say that I myself was never more 
cheerful and comfortable, thank you, being—you 
may say—well out of the news. I am _ only 
t-t-t-t-tutting from an arm-chair just as I was when 
I heard about the Such-and-such family and old 
Doctor Mesworth. I am also wondering what, 
after all, is the pattern of my mind. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 

expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 

lic interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 

the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him by the first post on Wednesday. 


BUSINESS AND BLAKE 


SIR,—May I ask Mr. Gerald Gould to go a step 
further in this business of discovering the difference 
between Business and Blake? For though he has 
brought us as far as the delectable mountain from 
which we poets (I speak as a business fool) can, in our 
“admitted ignorance ’’ and ‘‘ confessed humility,” 
look across the slopes to the gap where the business 
man runs the English language violently down a steep 
place, we must not stop on this serene height, or we 
shall never reach the Land of Beulah, let alone 
Jerusalem. No. Worldly Wiseman will turn up again. 

One language for poetry: another for business! 
This is a new Babel. If Mr. Gould is going to make 
this division he must tell us where he draws the line 
between poetic and business language; else who is 
to decide whether we are speaking ‘‘ Pusiness ’’ or 
“Boetry ’’? If I am ‘“‘ his sincerely,’? am I neces- 
sarily a business liar? This is the very nadir of 
cynicism. 

The good business man, like the good Blake, does 
his best to be explicit : if he uses symbols or formule, 
it is for the sake of economy. That economy may be 
wise or foolish according to the way it is used; but 
the tokens of language are not in themselves valuable : 
they are of value according to what they will purchase. 
Blake’s tokens depend on currency, and so do the 
business man’s; but the difference between Blake’s use 
of language and the business man’s use of it is basic- 
ally only this, that Blake increased the value of his 
tokens while the business man constantly depreciates 
the value of his. The difference is one of use, not 
of genus. Let the business man be honest and sin- 
cere and he will speak the language of Blake—in 
time. This may seem to him a sad fate, but Blake’s 
words are long-lived. 

Mr. Gould has really discovered another of those 
“two classes of mankind ’’; this time, the business 
man and the poet. Business men will welcome the 
discovery, for it raises their status; but in all serious- 
ness, I believe the common acceptance of this division 
of the human race to be a prime cause of present woes ; 
hence my reluctance to concede such a standpoint to 
a poet of Mr. Gould’s quality. For it is a false dis- 
tinction. The poet produces his poetry as the pork- 
dealer produces his pork—to meet a need; his own. 
The poet’s need is greater and more urgent; but it 
is their need in both cases that makes them producers. 
I“ beg to assure ”” Mr. Gould (thus betraying my sym- 
pathy) that the pork-dealer does tend his swine on the 
lower slopes of Parnassus. I would further beg him 
not to exile his porcine brother to the eternal damna- 
tion of those confines where ‘‘ business is business.”’ 

I am, Sir, (if I dare say so), 
Yours sincerely,’’ 
Max PLowMAN 

12 Woodside, Erskine Hill, N.W.11 


SIR,—In his ‘ Business and Blake’ in your issue 
for September 24, Mr. Gerald Gould was incensed 
with my article on Business English—perhaps not 
frankly, but incensed certainly. And why? I dare to 
Suggest that being outside business he is entirely 
unaware that it has any subtleties, and therefore the 
empty phrase, machine-made and ready to hand, will 
in his opinion suffice. ‘‘ Leave to business,” he says, 
“the symbols that are neat, empty and apt.’’ Busi- 


ness is the most important of the functions of the 
country’s life. On it the Services feed; it makes the 
arts to flourish. Its aspects are as various as the ways 
of man, its implications as complex. Shall business, 
with its vast hordes that far outnumber those engaged 
in other occupations, be lightly bidden to despise the 
mother-tongue? Shall it be persuaded that it were 
folly to try to express itseif sincerely? Trade and the 
crafts were once entirely in the hands of the unlettered, 
who invented most of the jargon now in use. They 
knew no better. They did their best. We know better. 
Shall we not do our best? 

And now is our chance, since the world of business 
to-day includes men of intelligence, ‘‘ ’Varsity ’’ men, 
people of emotions and ideals, yea, even poets, and 
these men need only to be reminded that meaningless 
phrases in correspondence are not an inseparable part 
of business. I go so far as to say that the first require- 
ment of a business letter is that it shall not be busi- 
ness-like. In most businesses personality is the most 
valuable, the most dexterous tool, and nine-tenths of 
its potential power is exercised through the medium 
of correspondence or printer’s ink. It should have 
unfettered play—the power to persuade, expatiate, 
impress, beguile, and that freedom is impossible if we 
are to ignore the vitality of words. 

If a phrase means many things it means nothing. 
Precision, or something approaching it, should be the 
end. 

To my little plea for humour Mr. Gould makes a 
‘** platform ’’ reply, which I should have thought he 
would disdain. ‘‘ I have your letter,” which he ten- 
tatively advances only to dismiss has, thank God, 
been common form for twenty-five years among those 
not indissolubly wedded to the customary jargon 
openings. His pen, of which I am an old admirer, 
is a formidable weapon, and it is an honour to go down 
to it to a count of five, but, as he sees, I am more or 
less alive, and my cause. And there is something in 
it. The other day I was lecturing about it in a lead- 
ing provincial town, and to my surprise found next 
morning that one of the newspapers had given my 
theme the honour of their chief news item, just as 
though I had been a first-class assassination; that is 
to say, they had given me what Fleet Street calls a 
‘** banner ”’ heading across the front page. 

Mr. Gould sensitively and with gentle grace dis- 
claims any professional arrogance about English. But 
the burden of his essay does seem to be “‘ Leave this 
to us literary men and you go on with your jobs.’’ 
Well, we do not intend so to leave it. This is not the 
time, and with all respect, they are not the men. 

I am, etc., 
T. B. LAWRENCE 


FACT OR FICTION? 

SIR,—Your reviewer of ‘ The Diary of Russell 
Beresford,’ which I have edited, asks whether the 
book is fact or fiction. With considerable ingenuity, 
and much industry, he has made a comparison of some 
of the characters in my novels, finding a similarity 
with those in the ‘ Diary.’ I had no idea that I was 
liable to have my life and works so minutely 
examined. There are a few clues he has missed. In 
suggesting that Beresford might have been born on 
April 1, 1892, he might have found, from ‘ Who’s 
Who,’ that I, too, was born perilously near that date, 
not thirty miles from the Ilam which one authority, 
he remarks, gives as in Staffordshire, the other as in 
Derbyshire, a fact of which I was quite ignorant. 
Then, too, if he had read the dedication of ‘ The 
Love Rack ’ he would have seen that it was to Comte 
Armand de La Rochefoucauld, and that I, as Beres- 
ford also, had ‘‘ a French nobleman as friend ’’ with 
whom I had journeyed in America. The clue that I 
also made a lecture tour in the United States is use- 
less. It would be more notable if an English novelist 
had not made that tour. 
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But I am most alarmed when your reviewer unkindly 
disinters ‘ The Chelsea Cherub,’ a very bad novel that 
I wrote when I was eighteen, and of which I am 
thoroughly ashamed. I have spent some years trying 
to throttle that Cherub, but it confronts me at every 
turn. I have stopped the publication, I have bought 
in the edition, and at the present moment am waging 
an expensive warfare with the first-edition crank. 
Your reviewer drags this book from its obscurity 
because in it, as in the ‘ Diary,’ a young man expresses 
misogynistic sentiments, and then falls violently in 
love. That is nothing unusual. I have noticed the 
tendency of very young men to pose as misogynists ; 
it is a sure prelude to a complete surrender to the 
fair enemy. 

With amazing industry the reviewer follows me 
round the world. I have been to the same places as 
Russell Beresford, it seems, ergo, the ‘ Diary’ may 
be a hoax. But how else could I have met Beresford 
except by being in the same place at the same time? 
In one statement your reviewer deserts his lawyer-like 
accuracy. I was never in Algiers, I have never 
written about Algiers. But he might have quoted* 
‘ Scissors’ to prove that I wrote ‘ Revolt in the 
Desert ’’ and am ‘‘ T. E. Lawrence.’’ When I read 
the long list of coincidences, drawn from the ‘ Diary ’ 
and my fiction, I realize that men have been hanged 
on less formidable evidence. 

To one statement only, by a very fair reviewer, I 
must take strong exception. When I state plainly 
that the real identity of the ‘ Diary’ cannot be 
revealed, he observes that ‘‘ it is useless to deplore 
lack of reticence in times when so many people insist 
on exposing their friends and themselves to the public 
gaze.” Well, I have neither the blithe insolence of 
brilliant Beverley Nichols, nor the caustic candour of 
a journalistic Countess. I am old-fashioned enough 
to hope that a man may be an author yet still remain 
a gentleman. I cannot, to misquote a derided Vic- 
torian, join with 

. . + him who wails 

With, one long carp, in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of slaughtered friends to higher sales. 
An offspring of the mediocre middle-classes, I cannot 
aspire to the freedom of that aristocratic circle whose 
literary home seems nearer Billingsgate than Berkeley 
Square. In editing this ‘ Diary’ I could not reck- 
lessly expose the name of the diarist, because he has 
relations living, and more particularly because it would 
involve a lady intimately associated with Beresford. 
I even went so far, in the United States this year, 
as to submit the whole of the proofs to the lady, and 
obtained her written consent to the publication of the 
book. The degree of suspicion I have aroused in 
your reviewer is a tribute to the success with which I 
have preserved the anonymity of the originals. Mrs. 
Burdett shares with my publishers and myself the 
belief that the ‘ Diary ’ is remarkable enough to merit 
publication. Your reviewer asks why no record of 
Beresford’s death appeared in The Times or Nature. 
The death of an obscure young man, who has pub- 
lished nothing, in a remote corner of the earth like 
Tozeur, is very unlikely to be recorded by a great 
newspaper. There is a limit even to journalistic 
omniscience. 

Finally, with admirable caution, in a very fair 
review of myself, your reviewer nowhere definitely 
challenges the authenticity of the ‘ Diary.’ I will 
advance to meet him and allay his nervousness. There 
was no such person as Russell Beresford, and I have 
never said there was, this being a pseudonym, as 
clearly stated. The ‘ Diary’ has not been tampered 
with, or changed, only in so far, as I have stated, 
as to ensure the anonymity of those concerned. From 
the first entry on page 1 to the last on page 262, 
it is published substantially as written, which bears 
all the signs of haste, to a point of illegibility at times. 

Will not your reviewer now permit me to fade out 


of the picture. I do not ask him even to commit him. 
self regarding the authenticity. What I would like to 
read is his critical opinion of the ‘ Diary ’ itself, anq 
not of 
Yours, etc., 
Ceci, Roserts 


LYRIC AND LEXICON 


SIR,—In your issue of September 24 it is difficult to 
know whether one is more disappointed by Mr. Hum. 
bert Wolfe’s translations from the Greek, which yoy 
quote, or by the capacity of your critic who reviews 
them. 

The age-long conflict between lyric and lexicon js 
not so easily settled .as some appear to think, 
Lyricist and translator may each swallow the other 
and both vanish, as did the Kilkenny cats, or either 
may swallow the other and so cause it to vanish, as 
is the way of a lion with a lamb—or of a wolf with 
his prey. 

The lion crept out of his den one day, 
Hungry?” he said, am.” 

He soon trotted back to his den that day 
And gently lay down with the lamb. 

When the lyric and lexicon shall lie down together 
and neither vanish, then, and not till then, will the 
anthological millennium have come. Meanwhile is it 
fair to speak as though it were upon us? 

To say of a translator that ‘‘ To the Greek texts 
he has been strictly faithful.” . . . . ‘* This seems to 
us a perfect translation, complete in detail and yet 
free from the bondage of the classroom.” . . . . ‘* Here 
lyric and lexicon lie down together.” . . . . “‘ He has 
made an anthology which is English as well as 
Greek,” may well lead the reader to feel that the con- 
flict is all but ended, so that he who knows much 
Greek will hasten to find how this has been accom- 
plished and he who knows little will be eager to taste 
something of Ancient Greece. Learned and unlearned 
will alike expect both transference of idea and trans- 
lation of language to be as perfect as possible, both 
whole and in detail. Speaking out of long and intimate 
knowledge of the Greek text I am compelled to ask, 
Are they ?”’ 

When you say that ‘‘ A translator is not a deputy 
but a representative.” . . . . ‘* Translation cannot 
recreate the spell but it can forge another of its 
own”... .. ‘* His poems are English lyrics as well 
as Greek echoes ’’—what is all this but to say, 
being lexiconically delyricized ‘‘ Lyric and Lexicon 
do not lie down together.” 

A translator who can be satisfied with: 


Tell Sparta, friend, that we lie here as token 
That we were Spartans. Leave the rest unspoken. 


for what Professor Mackail has in literal prose trans- 
lated as: 
O passer by, tell the Lacedzmonians that we lie 
here obeying their orders 
is not lightly to be trusted. Your own reviewer justly 
points out that ‘‘ the last four words are fatal. The 
original does not call for silence: it is silent.” 
Equally lethal is the past tense ‘‘ were.” ‘‘ We lie 
here ” not because ‘‘ we were ” but because “ we are 
Spartans.” As another famous epigram says, ‘ Not 
dead they though they died.” May not the reader be 
pardoned who is tempted to ‘‘ leave the rest un— 
read? j 
This is not the place for detailed criticism, yet tt 
may be further noted that in the lines on the tomb 
Sophocles, which you quote, lyric has swallowed 
lexicon. The words which Professor Mackail has 
translated : 
For the sake of the wise-hearted eloquence mingled of 
the Muses and Graces that lived on his honeyed tongue 
have become something rich and strange : 
Who borrowed from the Muses and the Three 
the deliberate accent of eternity. 
From what Lexicon is this transmutation derived? 
Again, Meleager in his lyric on Zenophila pictures 
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the ‘‘ white violet, shower-loving narcissus, and 
mountain-roving lilies,” openly challenges the laugh- 
ing meadows, and closes with the simple words, ‘‘ The 
is better than sweet-breathed flowers.” In the 
translation which you quote the narcissus is wilting 
for want of rain, the gay lilies have given up their 
roving, the meadows are sneered at behind their 
backs, and the lady has, without her connivance, been 
unduly perfumed. . 
Lastly, why may we not have the name of “ the 
eternal doctor of the epigrammatist’s invective ” and 
also that of his luckless patient? The original gives 


No, no. We have no abiding pleasure in ‘‘ Grecian 
echoes,’’ lyrics merely ‘‘ English as well as Greek.’’ 
We look for an anthology English as Greek, Greek 
as English. The millennium is not yet. 

I am, etc., 

Headingley, Leeds A. Barr Lams 


Our reviewer writes: Mr. Lamb raises one general 
point and some matters of detail. Translation ‘‘ can- 
not recreate the spell ’’ completely for the simple reason 
that it cannot make a noise like the Greek; but it can 
recreate the idea while making an English poem which 
is a representative of the Greek original. Often the 
translator can keep the representation close to the 
original words and yet be an English poet. That is 
what I meant by saying that lyric and lexicon lie down 

er. In the matters of detail: (1) With reference 
to the epitaph on Sophocles it all depends what shade 
of meaning is given to the adjective ruvrodpwyr. 
I believe that ‘‘ deliberate ” is implicit in the Greek. 
(2) As for Meleagec’s Zenophila, Mr. Lamb not only 
demands an absolute literalism, but perverts Mr. 
Wolfe’s rendering to score his point. If the adjective 


advrvoos does not imply perfume in the context, it 
is meaningless. (3) The inclusion of personal names 
would not strengthen the epigram on the surgeon’s 
victim. To demand the names is mere pedantry.— 
Ep. S.R. ] 

Many letters are held over owing to lack of space. 


P’s AND Q’s 
PLACE-NAMES OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


SIR,—The ‘‘ English Place-name Society ’’ have 
already issued 4 vols. : I of Introduction, II, III, IV, 
dealing with counties of Bucks, Hunts and Wor- 
cester. The Hon. Sec., Professor A. Mawer, of Liver- 
pool University, would gladly give Mr. H. S. Bolt 
further particulars of the Society. U. Turner 


[The following answer has been received from a 
correspondent.—Ep. S.R.] 

Referring to the query of your correspondent, 
H. S. Bolt, in this week’s SaturRDay Review, I write 
te tell you that I think the Rev. James B. Johnston’s 
‘Place-Names of England and Wales,’ 18s., will 
answer his requirements. 


MUSIC 


THE NEW GROVE 


HE publication of a new edition of ‘ Grove ’* is 

an event of real importance in the musical world. 
= For the twenty-three years that have elapsed 
Since the second edition, prepared by Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland, appeared, have not only provided a store 
of new material that required pigeon-holing, but have 
also witnessed so radical a change in views that a 

gh review of the old material was necessary. 
The editor of the second edition was content for the 
most part to supplement and correct the information 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.’ In 5 
volumes. 3rd edition, edited by H. C. Colles. Vol. I. 
Macmillan, 30s. 


given in the original work. Mr. Colles has courage- 
ously faced the larger task of adjusting the propor- 
tions of the articles, both in length and in content, to 
the standards of modern opinion. 

The responsibility of this task must have been 
enormously increased by the peculiar nature of the 
book. Grove’s dictionary was no mere compendium 
of facts served up dry for the information of the 
inquirer. In Mr. Colles’s words, ‘‘ it gained its posi- 
tion of authority from the fact that each one of its 
larger articles embodied the considered opinion of its 
author and was stamped with his individuality both 
in its critical estimate and its literary expression.’’ 
In fact Grove combined the functions of a useful 
encyclopedia with those of musical criticism of a high 
literary standard. The revision has, therefore, entailed 
not only the correction of details and both compres- 
sion and expansion of individual articles, but also a 
nice adjustment of what are often in effect fine literary 
essays. So far as it is possible to judge from a cursory 
glance at the first of the five volumes, the remainder 
of which are to appear during the next six months, 
Mr. Colles has made these adjustments with a fine 
sense of proportion. He has walked the tight-rope 
with a cool head and kept his balance. 

Some things are very rightly left as they were. In 
this first volume, for example, Grove’s own great 
article on Beethoven is left intact, such modifications 
as were necessary being embodied in foot-notes. The 
only drawback to the process is that these foot-notes, 
which often contain important information, are printed 
in such diminutive type that they are a little trouble- 
some to read. Another of the most important person- 
ages in the volume, Bach, has, on the other hand, 
been accorded an entirely new article. The old 
article was somewhat incoherent as a result of former 
revision, and for the new edition Dr. C. S. Terry has 
dealt with the subject of Bach and his numerous family 
afresh. Berlioz, Brahms and Chopin provide examples 
of the less drastic treatment, which has been meted 
out to the majority of the old articles. These have 
been revised and expanded either by the original author 
or by subsequent hands. 

Among the new articles which caught my eye there 
are many deserving special mention, and the variety 
of their subjects is an indication of the vast scope of 
the work. On the one hand there is a score of learned, 
not to say abstruse, columns on Byzantine music by 
Professor Tillyard, and on the other a clear and con- 
cise statement of the problem of Afsthetics by Dr. 
Percy Buck, who also deals admirably with Programme 
Music. Mr. Fox Strangways, who has supervised the 
articles on Eastern music, is also responsible for some 
admirable notes on Accent and kindred subjects. In 
a similar way Mr. J. B. Trend’s special knowledge of 
Spain supplies a number of new paragraphs on 
Spanish music and composers. Bells, with their kindred 
subjects of Chimes and Carillon, receive full treatment 
at the hands of Mr. W. W. Starmer. 

Among the composers, who were not or could not 
be adequately treated in the previous editions, Bruck- 
ner, Busoni and Béla Barték may be mentioned. 
Bruckner, who has never been appreciated in this 
country, is sympathetically presented by Dr. Alfred 
Einstein. For an article on Busoni the editor did 
not need to seek so far afield, for we have in England 
an enthusiastic pupil and admirer of the composer of 
‘ Doktor Faustus,’ in Professor Dent, who sums up 
Busoni’s position and character with his usual lucidity. 
The excellent article on Barték is by Mr. Eric Blom, 
who deals also with several other modern composers. 
Among the editor’s own contributions one may cite the 
articles on Chamber Music and on Additional Accom- 
paniments. The last-named summarizes the facts 
about the reinstrumentation of the works of the older 
masters, notably Bach and Handel, and is, in its 
moderation and common sense, typical of the spirit 
which has made Mr. Colles so admirable an editor. 
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There remains to be mentioned an innovation in the 
history of ‘ Grove.’ The previous editions were not 
illustrated, apart from a few ‘‘ cuts ’’ inserted in the 
text—and one is delighted to see that the old, familiar 
picture of Beethoven stepping grimly across the page 
has been retained. But a really valuable feature of 
the new edition is its illustrations both of men and 
of musical instruments. The portraits were chosen 
by the late Mr. Barclay Squire, whose unique know- 
ledge of musical iconography was fortunately tapped 
before he died. Mr. Squire evidently made his selec- 
tions with a due regard to the artistic merit of the 
portraits and has rightly given a place of honour to 
the fine painting of Dr. John Bull, the original of 
which is in the Music School Collection at Oxford. 
This picture, Haussmann’s portrait of Bach, and 
Beethoven’s portrait by Stieler are reproduced in 
colour, as also is the illustration of a beautiful red- 
Jacquered German clavichord. The reds in the por- 
traits, especially in the Beethoven, appear to be a 
trifle strong, which is a common fault of colour-print- 
ing. The other illustrations are excellently reproduced, 
and Canon F, W. Galpin has been as judicious in his 
choice of instruments as Mr. Squire in that of persons. 
Indeed, these illustrations worthily crown an edition 
which fully lives up to the reputation and the char- 
acter of Sir George Grove’s unique and monumental 
work. H. 


THE THEATRE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Ivor BRowNn 


The Lady in Law. By Georges Berr and Louis Verneuil. 
English Version by Bertha Murrey. Wyndham’s Theatre. 
Paul I. By D. Merejovsky. Adapted by John Alford and 

James C. Dale. The Royal Court Theatre. 

ISS EVANS, to whom we shall all wish good 

M fortune in facing the risks and endurances of 
management, has chosen a Parisian success 

for her first adventure. The play has some good 
Parisian qualities, and it started with the promise of 
nimble satire. The lady barrister rules the courts, 
and there are many suppliants at her door. She has 
no time or thought for anything but work. What is 
her husband to do if he wants to discuss table linen 
but line up with the clients and pay for a consultation? 
It is a neat overture, and there is further good satire 
in the troubles of poor M. Rebiscoul, the little clerk 
who finds a promised legacy vanishing into thin air. 
Maitre Bolbec, the lady in law, deliciously suggests 
ways and means for netting the booty, and starts the 
little simpleton on a course of illegality from which to 
rescue ‘him will create ‘a sensational case. The 
wantonness of the lawyer in leading the client on is 
shown with an airy wit and, as the wretch sinks deeper 
into crime, we are reminded of those other pro- 
fessionals whose cure for the small irritation is the 
gigantic counter-irritant. The doctor who would heal 
your headache by removing most of your entrails and 
all your teeth is cousin in craft to Maitre Bolbec as she 
whisks M. Rebiscoul into forgeries and felonies. 
Then there is the little baggage for whom Maitre 
Bolbec is going to procure a divorce by appealing to 
the jury for compassion. Lovers? Of course she 
had. But was she not starved of affection by a cold 
husband who would go away and work at the office? 
He is the villain; he is responsible. Here again is 
nice satire on that French legalism in which the magic 
word ‘‘ amour can knock every juryman off his 
balance and open every door of merciful sentimentality. 
Maitre Bolbec recommends the baggage to be 
careful while waiting for her decree, carefulness to 
consist only of affairs with married men. The 
baggage meets M. Bolbec in the waiting-room while 
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he is attending for a chance to discuss domesticities 
with his busy wife. Here is her married man jn a 
nice state of discontent. So the play forgets jt, 
satiric tone, inclines to the French notions of infidelity 
as farcical, and forgets the scrip and scrippage of the 
lady at law for the bagatelle and baggage of the 
husband and his new-found mistress. It remains for 
Maitre Bolbec to discover jealousy and to recover 
femininity; but there are complications, since the 
resurgence of feminine fancy turns not towards the 
husband but towards a half-baked secretary who 
writes verses to the lady’s eye-brow. Here the piece 
almost wanders off into a serious drama of situation, 
but M. Rebiscoul’s troubles happily restore comedy, 
and in the end his case becomes a ground for restitu. 
tion of conjugal alliance. The lady will remain at law 
(since Rebiscoul must be rescued) and her husband 
will be her secretary. This conclusion is absurd, 
because the husband is almost cretinous, and would 
have been turned out of the house by any woman with 
a quarter of Maitre Bolbec’s intelligence. That is q 
trifle. What is not a trifle is the passing of the 
original and lively satire towards a half-solemn and 
sentimental conclusion. Not having seen the original, 
I cannot say whether this is a fault incurred in trans. 
port, but surmise naturally moves that way. 

Where the play is gay Miss Evans sets gaiety 
glittering ; where it is serious she brings to it a quality 
of emotion whose sincerity burns through the text. 
She has the direct power, as we know, to make an 
idea or an impulse proceed from her like a visible 
emanation; even in this piece, where the authors 
intention is light, the stirrings of her jealousy are pure 
pain made manifest. The largeness and lividness of 
her feeling are too much for a trifle which began in 
satire. The pitiful idler that is the husband could 
never have set a spark to such fire. Miss Evans is an 
exacting player; the dramatist must write up to her 
quality or have his littleness exposed. Mr. Frederick 
Leister works with a diligent skill to put life into M. 
Bolbec, but he is not among the fauna of the 
boulevard. Miss Ann Codrington and Mr. O, B. 
Clarence both lift the piece when it lurches towards 
gravity. The piece has some excellent elements, but 
they are not unified or composed so as to compel con- 
tinuous attention. I hereby admit it to the Order of 
the Curate’s Egg. 

The season of productions by Mr. Komisarjevsky at 
the Court Theatre promised to be the most attractive 
feature of the autumn season. It has begun well. 
Merejovsky’s play succeeds rather despite its subject 
than because of it. It concerns the murder of 2 
lunatic, and a man who has passed out of reason 1s 
not dramatically interesting. He is a matter of pathos 
only. In the year 1801 Tsar Paul had reached the 
second childishness which orders myriad floggings 3 
if it were tearing the wings of flies; he is splenetic to 
the extreme of frenzy and incapable of statecraft o 
any mental stability. But his son Alexander saves 
the situation for the playwright. For he is youth 
touched by idealism and immured in a _ martinets 
barrack. Outside the guardsmen are made into lash 
driven machines and the citizens crouch and cringe; 
inside is the princeling with his Rousseau and Voltaitt 
and his visions of a Natural Law replacing th 
hideous despotism whose melancholy heir he is. Here 
is tragedy indeed, and tragedy emphasized by Russia? 
temperament. For Alexander is a son as well as? 
student, and he would burn his books before the 
thought of parricide were given entrance to his bral 
Yet Paul with ‘‘ rash bavin wits ’’ and seizures ° 
sadistic rage makes tyrannicide inevitable. There * 
Count Pahlen to lead the way, and he leads, lying to 
the maniac monarch and rousing the officers from ? 
vinous to a valorous indignation at the affronts pla 
by a petty Nero on the arms and policy of Russia. a 
Paul is strangled, and the unnerved son pushed to ; 
palace windows as the Tsar that is to be. Rousse@ 
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has reached the Kremlin and will the Kremlin conquer 
Rousseau? That is the vital question implicit in the 

, and the author, having despatched the tyrant, 
cannot stay to give us answer. 

But he’ has illumined as well as recorded history. 
There is work for the mind of an audience, trains of 
thought to follow, suggestions of political irony to 

sue. Mr. Komisarjevsky immediately hit the 
mood of Alexander’s distressful dreaming over radical 
jexts, and Mr. Carl Harbord and Miss Lydia Sherwood 
realized with a gentle beauty the pitiful plight of 
Jove and generous youth in bondage toacrown. The 

ucer, too, made the second act in the officers’ 
warters pull all its slender weight; the scene is an 
interlude, showing that rough hands alone can do the 
work of delicate minds and that an orgulous and wine- 
fown captain may be of more service to reform than 
a folio in tender hands; the suspense and the murder 
and the acclaiming of Alexander were all given a full 
plastic quality. But the play is to be heard as well us 
seen. It might be fuller, broader, more dramatically 
substantial, but it carries its individual essence of 
compassion and consideration. There have been two 
plays for adults this autumn; here, certainly, is a 


The acting of Mr. Charles Loughtcn as Pahlen, the 
remorseless officer of revolt, bestrid the play 
colossally. I have seen this player in the works of 
Euripides, Molnar, Chekhov, Fagan, and Pirandello, 
and I have never seen him false to any picture-frame 
he entered. He is always different, always distin- 
guished. Moreover, he has dominance. Mr. McKinnel 
could not have composed a finer mask for Pahlen or 
held a stronger command upon the piece. Mr. 
Loughton is one of my hopes. As Paul Mr. George 
Hayes made petulance flash and idiocy cry pitifully. 
The crumbling of the brain beneath the crown was an 
audible and terrible dissolution. 


Atso RUNNING: 


Their Wife. By Frank Stayton. The Little Theatre. 

Three husbands return from far-flung graves to embarrass 
joyous widow. Since Miss Athene Seyler, Mr. Nigel Playfair, 
Mr, Ernest Thesiger, and Mr. Leslie Banks are in the cast, there 
are four arguments for the defence, but the play is its own 
prosecutor—and wins. 


The Field God. By Paul Green. Gate Theatre Salon, Etlin 
School Theatre, Paddington Street. : 


‘Moody amours and furious Christianity in North Carolina. 
The result is that blend of gloom without talent which brings the 
little theatres into a merited disrepute. People with high 
pretensions should be more careful. 


Compromising Daphne. By ‘‘ Valentine.’’ The Princes Theatre. 


Pyjama drama with no pretensions and plenty of tumbling 
about. Achieves its object of evoking ‘‘ a continuous scream.” 
But there are two kinds of scream, and critic felt disposed to 
the second. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—84 


Set sy J. B. 


A. The Rhinoceros, that solitary and brooding 
beast, is an animal that seems to have been generally 
neglected by the poets. We offer a First Prize of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
the two best poems on the subject of the lonely 
Rhinoceros. The poems may be mystical, philo- 
Sophical, pictorial, sentimental, whimsical, comic, but 
they must not be more than sixteen lines in length. 
Merely facetious verses will not be welcomed. 

B. It has been said that the naming of the lowest 
court card marks a subtle division between two classes 
in this country, the people who call it a Knave being 
on a higher social level than those who call it a Jack. 
We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second 


subtle (thus, wearing collars and not wearing collars 
will not do), and it is not necessary that the com- 
petitor himself or herself should think these 
distinctions of the slightest importance. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 Kin 
Street London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY, 84a, 
or LITERARY 84s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, October 17, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Sarurpay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 82 
Set sy Bounun LyNncH 


A. Mr. Max Beerbohm is to be imagined as having 
discovered a ’bus ticket in the pocket of an old evening 
waistcoat. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for observations 
of not less than 300 and not more than 400 words, in 
Mr. Beerbohm’s manner, recording this incident. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a motto, in Latin 
or English, of not more than five words, for a Com- 
mercial Magnate who has recently achieved a coat of 
arms. 


REPORT FROM MR. LYNCH 


82a. In a Note to ‘A Christmas Garland,’ Mr. 
Max Beerbohm tells us that the book, containing as 
it does parodies of seventeen individual styles, ‘‘ may 
be taken as a sign that I think my own style is, at 
length, more or less formed.” Some competitors, 
acting on this hint, have disappointingly shown a 
greater aptitude for parodying Mr. Beerbohm’s 
parodies than for copying himself: while others have 
caricatured the verbal eccentricities (but not the 
punctuation) of ‘ The Works’ and ‘ More’ without 
attempting to get inside the author’s skin. Lester 
Ralph, for example, in the remark about Balham for- 
gets that Mr. Beerbohm wrote ‘‘ In my youth the 
suburbs were rather looked down on—I never quite 
knew why,” and that this is not quite cancelled out 
by his observations regarding Penge in his most 
recently published story: while B. B. spoils a valiant 
essay by the parenthesis regarding Mr. Maxton’s 
pockets. None of the contributions is definitely first- 
rate. John Amberley warrants honourable mention 
for a verse included in his essay which Enoch Soames 
might have written in his youth : 

A fly stalked up the window pane 
Between the raindrops and the rain. 
I, with fierce anger in my heart, 
Made living entity a deathly stain. 

James Hall’s dialogue between the Young and the 
Old Self is a not unhappy notion and contains one or 
two authentic lines. W. R,. Dunstan lovingly tries 
on the old waistcoat without attempting to find a 


Prise of Half a Guinea for the two best lists of half a 
dozen distinctions of this kind. They must be fairly 


story about the "bus ticket, but in his use of the 
expression ‘‘ dress-suit ” he falls heavily. Issachar, 
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besides remembering Mr. Beerbohm’s dislike of the 
Strand, achieves something more than a merely verbal 
parody, though there would have to be some excuse 
for ‘‘ leapt agilely in’: Mr. Beerbohm has done that 
sort of thing once or twice, but for an ostensible 
reason. I recommend that Issachar and Lester Ralph 
share the First Prize and that the second should go 
to B. B. if he will send his address. 


FIRST PRIZE (1) 


The other evening chance, in the shape of an un- 
accustomed domestic, laid ready for my putting on 
an evening waistcoat long unworn. In the pocket 
lurked one of those small oblongs of inferior cardboard 
that entitle its possessor to journey from one point to 
another in or upon that public chariot the omnibus. 
For how many years it had lain hidden I do not know. 
Neither can I recall what prompted me to secrete it 
there rather than send it to join the sad legions of 
its muddied and disregarded fellows on the floor of 
the "bus or in the mire of the street. Its colour was 
white—a journey, then, of no considerable duration. 
And against the words Piccadilly Circus a conductor, 
surly or courteous or perchance jocose in his speech, 
had punched a small, neat, circular hole. 

I must, I fancy, have acquired the ticket on one 
pf those evenings of sudden storm that have made 
Englishmen what they are, when the skies discharge 
their unwanted largesse of water on the opera hats 
of the unwary and when upon the faces of the too 
scarce and vainly importuned cab-drivers there 
appears a detestable expression of disdain. I suppose 
the omnibus to have drawn up beside me, more fully 
occupied than I could have chosen but offering an 
interior drier at all events than the street; and that I, 
displacing, not, I trust without politeness, stout 
matrons and choleric old gentlemen upon the step, 
leapt agilely in. 

Was it from the pomps and palaces of Hyde Park 
Corner or Westward from that channel of all that is 
unlovely, the Strand, that the ’bus bore me, to deposit 
me in that wilderness of harsh and anxious faces, of 
umbrellas wielded to the common danger, of converg> 
ing traffic and insanely whirling electric lights over 
which that little Mercury so buoyantly presided? And 
what could have lured me to that spot? My slip of 
cardboard empowered me to descend there, and so I 
suppose I must have desired to do so. But it could 
not tell me what prompted so singular a desire. And 
now I shall never know. 

ISSACHAR 


FIRST PRIZE (2) 


There it indubitably was. But how came it there, 
and why? It is only in the baser forms of modern 
fiction that the incredible obtrudes itself upon the 
even tenor of existence without at least some specious 
justification. Whoever paid for the thing either 
journeyed, or purposed journeying, in the direction of 
Balham. He paid for it, moreover, in the neighbour- 
hood of Piccadilly. I pleaded with myself a perfect 
alibi. Not the ultimate extravagance of error could 
have led me towards a bourne so impossible by so 
grisly a conveyance. 

Life presents us with these problems. I presented 
it to my man. Confronted therewith he remained 
stolid, guileless, slightly incompetent, completely 
normal. Like the Bourbons, Jenkins has learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. I was therefore con- 
tent to accept his assurance that he could throw no 
light on the matter. But something in that kind had 
become for me imperative. In every one of us the 
deepest emotions are constantly stirred by some 
ridiculously trivial thing. The mouse eviscerates the 
labouring mountain. Conversely the greater things : 
a Beethoven Sonata, a Shakespearian Sonnet, a 
newly-found Velasquez, very often leave us quite calm. 

Jenkins retired with the garment and the corpus 
vile of my preoccupation; doubtless to destroy the one 


and secrete the other, leaving me overwhelmed. Haq 
I ever, in the dim past to which that waistcoat be. 
longed, been launched, titubant and bedecked with 
vine-leaves, upon some such preposterous adventure? 
It was inconceivable. Could I have lent the waistcoat 
to some friend, temporarily bereft of clothing and of 
a sense of direction? There is about my figure 
certain harmonious convexity, not unbecoming, | 
trust, but certainly out of keeping with the solution 
that had suggested itself. 

The Italian Sea outside my window was rhythmic 
with placid reassurance. ‘‘ I am one with the eternal 
verities,” it seemed to murmur. ‘‘ Such things cculd 
never be. Gaze on my unruffled bosom. Peace, little 
soul, be still !” 

Lester RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


. . - From its dogged, from its severely national cut, | guessed 
its fashion to have been conceived in a time of patriotic 
exuberance, and I was corroborated by the date borne by the 
accompanying coat, the date of 1901. But to find in the pocket 
of an evening waistcoat an omnibus ticket is a fact almost as 
surprising as the clarity of my remembrance of that journey of 
which it is the forlorn testimony. 

I was on my way to a dinner to honour a Frenchman of 
letters and, as I stood in Oxford Street, there was no hansom 
in sight, not time enough to walk, nothing for it but to hail that 
approaching "bus. So with a reassuring thought to the nice 
pride of my habit, for good clothes are great snobs (read the 
consciousness of class intrinsic in the angry bulge of Mr. 
Maxton’s pockets as in the stringent grace of the coat of Colonel 
Ashley), I signalled to the lumbering carriage. 

In the cool of that summer evening, from that refreshing 
altitude, I would pre-relish, I thought as I climbed the steps, 
the pleasures in store for me: the brilliant conversation, the 
excellent dishes, the Gallic wit would live twice that evening. 
But when I reached the top, my eye was held by, my feet com- 
pelled towards a face I knew, beaming good will, bidden no 
doubt to the same dinner, presuming on an already tedious 
acquaintance. Its owner complimented me on my sensibility in 
travelling as he did, and my coat made as though to turn up its 
collar: he savoured expectantly the pleasures of the dinner to 
which he—yes !—was going, and my anticipation shivered. The 
dinner became horrid in its dangers. I foresaw that we would 
talk an embarrassed, a viscid French, that our guest would 
compliment each on his accent in a vivacious, a torrential 
English. While my courage thus met its dead hour, my evening 
suit, braver spirit, shrugged its shoulders, and with a pointed 
tact failed to stress the obvious moral. 

But tenderly, but reluctantly, I now lay coat and waistcoat in 
their soft bed of tissue, for I, too, remember the glow that, 
driving home in the ringing hansom, this stuff and I shared in 
recollecting the Frenchman’s’ pretty compliment to my idiom. 


82s. ‘As was to be expected there were numerous 
entries for the motto, varying from serious simplicity 
(which, within limits, was the object to be aimed at) 
to the frolicsome. T. E. Casson’s Ales ab Indis 
for an old-established firm of brewers is a reason- 
able pun, but it misses the point implied by the 
competition as set. | Vespasian with the general 
Pecunia non olet is overwhelmed by Ronald Syme’s 
Oleum non olet for an oil king, while in the realms 
of facetiousness was Charles Moore’s Per ardua ad 
aspidistra. R. G. Austin contributed Dividendo 
crevi, Quid pro quo. Quid rides? from E. R. Matthias 
has two words too many and a number of people 
were content with Money makyth Man. Major 
Brawn’s Veni vendidi vici is a shade more neatly 
obvious than Stafford Bourne’s Veni vidi vigui. 
The motto for the ennobled poultry-dealer imagined 
by Lester Ralph deserves a second prize, but Gordon 
Daviot’s is more sedate and plausible and he should, 
I think, divide the first with H. M. for his agreeably 
truculent suggestion. . 


FIRST PRIZE (1) 


Non Armis sed Armamentis. 
Gorpon DavioT 


FIRST PRIZE (2) . 
Quod Cupio Capio. H.M. 
SECOND PRIZE 


Factus Anseribus Dux 
LesteR RALPH 
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BACK NUMBERS—XLIV 


F I were called upon to mention a dozen of the 
[v= reviews published in the Saturpay during 
the ‘nineties, I should probably begin with the 
notice of Wilde’s ‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol,’ printed 
in March, 1898. In order to explain why I rate that 
criticism so highly, I must dwell on two considera- 
tions. In the first place it is necessary to recall that 
Wilde, like so many brilliant Irishmen, but in a way 
peculiar to himself, evaded criticism. In all that he 
wrote he appeared to throw out something other than 
the challenge which a disinterested, scrupulous artist 
makes to our minds. With his attitudes and his para- 
doxes, he amused and dazzled readers, leaving his 
sincerity an open question. Look at one of the better 
things in his poetry. ‘ The Sphinx ’ is a quite remark- 
able tour de force, having its origin in Swinburne’s 
long suppressed and usually underrated ‘ Cleopatra ’ 
and in Gautier and Baudelaire; it is not exactly a 
We read it with a sense that though the 
voice is carefully musical, and though the attitude of 
voluptuousness is elaborately maintained, there is a 
hoax being perpetrated upon us. Look at ‘ Salomé,’ 
in which there is so much handling of beautiful and 
horrible things, and which makes its impression on us, 
without convincing us that Wilde in his heart of 
hearts cared very much for either beauty or horror. 


* 
* * 


Well, when the ‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol’ was 
published, there was a further defence against strictly 
literary criticism. Wilde was a criminal, and in the 
poem he appeared with a new humanitarian zeal. He 
had got himself, in his smaller way, into a position 
something like that of Byron, the greater part of whose 
serious work matters to us chiefly because it is his, 
and was written in certain circumstances, not because 
it is strictly poetical. Speeches from thrones and from 
scaffolds have an effect which the most of them would 
utterly fail to produce on us if we found them on an 
unsigned scrap of paper and had no knowledge of 
their occasions. It was Wilde’s lament that he had 
put his genius into his life and only his talents into his 
books; his life has given to most of his writings the 
greater part of such value as they have. 


* 
* * 


In 1898 it was almost impossible to write about 
Wilde without prejudice of one kind or another, and 
it had always been very difficult to get a critical grip on 
him. This is what the Saturday Reviewer said of 
him ; 

We see a great spectacular intellect, to which, at last, pity 
and terror have come in their own person, and no longer as 
puppets in a play. In its sight, human life has always been 
something acted on the stage; a comedy in which it is the 
wise man’s part to sit aside and laugh, but in which he may 
also disdainfully take part, as in a carnival, under any mask. 
The unbiassed, scornful intellect, to which humanity has never 
been a burden, comes now to be unable to sit aside and laugh. 
- +. Having seen, as the artist sees, further than morality, but 
with so partial an eyesight as to have overlooked it on the way, 
it has come at length to discover morality, in the only way left 
possible, for itself.... And now... it has gone, not 
unnaturally, to an extreme, and taken, on the one hand 
humanitarianism, on the other realism, at more than their 
just valuation in matters of art. 


But I must check myself lest I transcribe the whole 
long review. 
* 
* * 


Extraordinarily telling as the ‘ Ballad of Reading 
Gaol’ is, it is very far from being a faultless work of 
art, and has, indeed, so great a number of faults that 
its triumph over them takes one’s breath away. It 


is not merely that Wilde, in his recoil, overvalues 
humanitarianism and realism. It is not merely that he 
has Hood and Coleridge in mind, and that he uses the 
form of the ballad without getting out of it the advan- 
tages that form offers, writing what is not really a 
rarrative poem, and that there are touches of the 
falsely poetic in his epithets and similes. The thing 
is the work of a prose writer. 


* 
* * 


But one of the faults commonly imputed to it is 
really its greatest merit. I refer to the incongruity 
of style and substance. Wilde made his style, in his 
fortunate years, out of luxurious reading and for the 
expression of an amateur’s pleasure in rare and expen- 
sive things. This style, despite the introduction of 
some colloquialisms and the necessity of mentioning 
many gross and sordid things, he did not radically 
or even considerably alter when he wrote the ‘ Ballad 
of Reading Gaol’; and in that refusal to alter it he 
showed a finer artistic instinct than in anything else 
he ever did. 


* 
* * 


For it is precisely the inappropriateness of the style 
which gave the piece its power to hurt us, by the con- 
stant reminder that the tortured creature is no other 
than he who lived on honeycomb and went in velvet 
and fattened body and soul. It is an inappropriate 
style, and it is a startled style—startled by the 
unfamiliarity of the task so cruelly set it. It recoils 
from its subject, it takes refuge with the old imagery, 
with Death coming in ‘‘ purple pomp ”’ and on “a 
moon-white steed,’’ only to be forced in the same 
stanza to write: 

Three yards of cord and a sliding board 
Are all the gallows need. 
And it is through the self-pity of the writer that the 
abominable details become significant. 


* 
* * 


It contains, too, one terrible truth, nowhere else so 
concisely and impressively expressed, that truth about 
the life of the artist : 

For he who lives more lives than one 

More deaths than one must die. 
It might have been, as the Saturday Reviewer of 1898 
hoped, a turning-point in Wilde’s life; but it was not. 
His discoveries, that life cannot be indefinitely stage- 
managed, that morality is not something imposed (as 
its forms are) on us by external authority but some- 
thing inherent in us, that literature must take account 
of life—all these discoveries came too late. 


* 
* * 


His place in literature is not an exalted one, and, 
except in Germany, that is now generally admitted. 
But he was an artist in his attitudes, and will remain 
interesting, as a man, to those who are curious about 
the art of life. His laughter was the best thing in 
him, and the bravest, lasting to his very end, to that 
gallant jest, ‘‘ I am dying beyond my means.’’ His 
finest works were at the two extremes, ‘ The 
Importance of Being Ernest’ and ‘ The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol. The comedies are no more than 
the ordinary comedies of the period overlaid with a 
great deal of brilliance, and most of the serious 
prose is too full of echoes. ‘ De Profundis’ suffers 
from its title; it did not come from the depths, but 
it contains the best of his prose. 
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REVIEWS 
MR. KIPLING’S POETRY 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Rudyard Kipling’s Collected Verse: Inclusive 


Edition, 1885-1926. Hodder and Stoughton. 
25s. 


HIS is the third collected edition of Mr. Kipling’s 

verse which has passed through my hands during 
a not inordinately protracted career as a reviewer— 
during a period of about fifteen years. Each one has 
had some disadvantages. The first was in one volume, 
but it was rather severely exclusive: it omitted such 
characteristic morsels as ‘The Absent-Minded Beggar.’ 
The second was more comprehensive. It had every- 
thing in it. But it was in three volumes of the sort 
called handsome, printed on thick paper and bound in 
stoutly padded cloth, This third is as comprehensive 
as that and includes a number of pieces not hitherto 
collected, and it is in one volume. But what a volume! 
Handsome, if you like, but very heavy. It runs to 
nearly 750 pages, it is solidly bound and it is printed 
on paper which, if not quite opaque, is certainly far 
from flimsy. Handling it is a not inconsiderable 
labour: if you are to enjoy this poet you must begin 
by being an athletic son of Empire, you must take 
lessons from the ‘‘ elephints a-pilin’ teak in the 
sludgy, squdgy creek.” And across each opening, from 
the outer edge of the left-hand page to the outer edge 
of the right-hand page, sprawls the title which I have 
set out above. It is, altogether, a production to 
encourage the literary persons who maintain that Mr. 
Kipling is not to be considered as a poet. This edition 
is meant to be bought by those who take him for 
granted, as a pillar of Empire, who believe that their 
duty is done when they have bought his works and 
that it is not necessary to read them, still less to 
attempt to appreciate them. 

Between the public which buys (and sometimes reads) 
him, but does not appreciate him, and the public which 
would appreciate him if it could only read him with- 
out certain prejudices, Mr. Kipling’s eternal fame 
seems to hang suspended. It is not, as a matter 


of fact, in suspense. Mr. Kipling, if only by reason 
‘of his unapproachable technical competence, is one of 


our major authors. No man of his generation has had 
a greater effective influence on the writing of his con- 
temporaries. He influenced Mr. Wells (his is indeed 
the only influence anywhere clearly distinguishable in 
the work of Mr. Wells), he influenced Mr. Bennett, 
and (I say it with hardihood) he was not without his 
influence on Conrad. I have named three men whose 
sympathies with Mr. Kipling’s ideas were never strong, 
but also three writers whose response to his methods 
was inevitable. 

This applies, however, mainly on the side of prose. 
Mr. Kipling’s verse is a rather different matter. Here, 
too, he has a superb and conquering efficiency, but it 
is more difficult to say that he has introduced any- 
thing positively new into our literature. His is the 
triumph of the enterprising barman who shakes a 
number of well-known liquors into a new and cap- 
tivating cocktail. Mr. Chesterton once said that Swin- 
burne’s poetry might be described as ‘“‘ a fighting and 
blasphemous parody of the Old Testament.’’ Mr. 
Kipling took Swinburne as his basis and did much 
what was done by the unknown genius who first 
thought of adding gin to sloe-gin: he put in a con- 
siderable extra slug of the Old Testament. 

To say so much and no more would be to leave out 
of consideration a great number of important elements 
in his poetry. But an extended analysis would result 
for the most part in the enumeration of other ingredi- 


ents. For the most part: no enumeration of j; 
ents can quite explain the final blend. But 
Kipling’s earliest work showed a tendency to rely 
quite deliberately, on reminiscences of known example. 
for much of its effect. Take ‘ The Files ’ (here dateg 
1903, but surely based on an earlier draft) : 


Files— 

The Files— 

Office Files ! 

Oblige me by referring to the Files. 

Every question man can raise, 

Every phrase of every phase 

Of that question is on record in the Files— 

(Threshed out threadbare—fought and finished in the Files), 


This is obvious. But regard a subtler breath which 
blows through a less well-known poem called ‘ The 
Song of the Old Guard,’ undated save as one may 
date it by its sub-title ‘ Army Reform—After Boer 
War’: 


A common people strove in vain 
To shame us unto toil, 

But they are spent and we remain, 

And we shall share the spoil 

According to our several needs 
As Beauty shall decree, 

As Age ordains or Birth concedes, 
And, Hey then up go we! 


And they that with accurséd zeal 
Our Service would amend, 

Shall own the odds and come to heel 
Ere worse befall their end: 

For though no naked word be wrote 
Yet plainly shall they see 

What pinneth Orders on their coat, 
And, Hey then up go we! 


It is comely and agile verse, and very effective too. 
The last stanza is devastatingly prophetic : 


Then come, my brethren, and prepare 
The candlestick and bells, 

The scarlet, brass, and badger’s hair 

Wherein our Honour dwells, 

And straitly fence and strictly keep 
The Ark’s integrity 

Till Armageddon break our sleep. . . 
And, Hey then up go wel 


But the arrow of satire is, if I may allow myself the 
trope, shot from the bow of reminiscence, and would 
not otherwise have so deadly a flight. 

I have chosen a very obvious instance and also one 
that, if not so obvious, does not yet defy inspection. 
But this breath of memory blows through a great 
deal, perhaps the better part, of Mr. Kipling’s poetry, 
and gives it much of its character. A disentanglement 
of all the memories might (and perhaps some day wil) 
provide material for a Doktorfrage on the heroic scale. 
That treatise will not, however, receive, or requir, 
much attention from those who merely wish to enjoy 
poetry. But for these there will remain a certai 
problem—how far Mr. Kipling can be considered a 
original poet when so much of his appeal is based 
deliberate echo. 

The answer is, I think, that to him these echoes 
are part of his material, as are to others sensudl 
impressions and all the various powers of words i" 
themselves. He knows what he is doing when he 
expressly invites us to remember, in reading his verst, 
the performances of this or that master. It 1s his 
peculiar way of working, and the only test of it 5 
whether it succeeds or not. I think it has succeeded: 
I mean I think it has added to our English poetry @ 
considerable body of work, much of which will thert 
hold a permanent place. 
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NEUVE CHAPELLE AND YPRES 


History of the Great War. Military Operations : 
France and Belgium, 1915. Compiled by 
Brigadier-General J. E. Edmonds and 
Captain G. C. Wynne, Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


“ Y country,”’ said a famous Earl of Oxford, 

*“has gained so many victories, that her 
children may well afford to hear of a_ single 
defeat.’” Indeed, it has been said—perhaps 
with more point than truth—that in all their wars it 
has been the custom of the English only to win one 
pattle—but that has always been the last one. If it 
were not for some such reflections as these, the earlier 
history of the war would be melancholy reading. The 
admirable and succinct account of the military opera- 
tions in France and Belgium, which is being compiled 
by direction of the Historical Section of the Commit- 
tee of Imperial Defence under the able editorship of 
General Edmonds, has now reached its third volume, 
comprising the first half of 1915—a year that 
“brought little but disillusion and disappointment.” 
It was at first hoped to cover the whole year in a 
single volume, but that was too difficult a task even 
for General Edmonds’s genius for compression to 
master, and the present instalment deals only with 
the six months from the close of the first to the close 
of the second Battle of Ypres. The succeeding 
volume, which may apparently be expected soon, will 
carry on the history to the retirement of Sir John 
French at the end of the year. We are sorry but not 
surprised to learn that the first of the volumes on 
1918, which it was intended to issue before now, has 
taken far longer to compile than was anticipated : 
“owing to unforeseen circumstances, it is impossible 
to say at present when it will be ready.” Those who 
can read between the lines will have no difficulty in 
understanding what this means. 

As in their previous volumes, General Edmonds and 
his staff have aimed at producing a sober and accurate 
chronicle rather than a ‘‘ drum and trumpet history.” 
They cannot altogether avoid the occasional advent 
of the spectacular. What can be more quietly grim 
than this casual sentence from the account of Neuve 
Chapelle? ‘‘ As this time [zero hour] approached, the 
men, exhausted after three days and nights continu- 
ously under fire, had fallen asleep, and couid only be 
aroused by use of force, a process made very lengthy 
by the fact that this part of the battlefield was covered 
with British and German dead, who, in the dark, were 
indistinguishable from the sleepers.” The authors 
show a pleasing impartiality in their refusal to dis- 
criminate between Trojan and Tyrian as claimants 
to the ‘‘ red badge of courage,” and rejoice equally 
in the blinded Zouave who “crawled on to the 
parapet, stood up, shouting defiance, and was there 
shot,” and in the German observer at Turco Farm 
who ‘‘ stuck to his post telephoning information until 
death.” Apart from the foot-notes which describe the 
various actions for which Victoria Crosses were 
awarded, their strongest praise for British troops is 
awarded to the transport men who nightly brought 
up food and ammunition and took away the wounded 
— shelled the enemy never so furiously, the trans- 
port moved slowly and deliberately, without lights, 
never pausing on its way except to avoid a shell-hole 
or clear a lorry that had been hit... . It was a 
marvellous display of cold-blooded courage and dis- 
cipline, which greatly impressed those who heard, 
although they could seldom see, the long procession 
of vehicles that went up night after night.” Every 
one who had personal experience of the trenches, not 
Merely in the Ypres Salient but anywhere in France, 
will thoroughly agree in the awarding of: this palm for 
valour where ordinary courage was a mere counter 
of daily exchange. 

The authors rightly give an account in exceptional 
detail of the Battle of Neuve Chapelle. Although the 


actual results of that battle were, like the early achieve- 
ments of the Greeks, ‘‘ no very great things,’’ it is 
specially deserving of study as the first offensive battle 
in which British troops had been engaged on European 
soil for more than half a century. The preparations 
made by the First Army—then under the command of 
Sir Douglas Haig—had to be devised in the light of 
inference rather than of experience, and it is a high 
testimonial to the insight of the staff that all subse- 
quent attacks to the end of the war were based on 
the methods thus developed. Neuve Chapelle showed 
that a break through the trench lines was possible 
with adequate preparation and with good troops, but 
that when the lines had been broken, the real diffi- 
culties began : 

The vulnerability of our means of communication and 
methods of inter-communication in the face of modern 
artillery, and the difficulty, under conditions of siege warfare, 
of getting reinforcements to the required positions at the 
proper time, up trenches already congested, exceeded all 
expectation and calculations. The enemy gained time to 
bring up reinforcements, and construct a retrenchment, to use 
the old word of siege warfare, behind the threatened breach. 
Thus equilibrium was very quickly re-established, mere 
repetition of the first effort only brought repetition of failure, 
and, for the moment, all hope of further progress vanished, 
except after renewed preparations and an entirely fresh attack. 
Nothing truer could be written of all the battles on 

the western front until the return of open warfare 
coincided with the failure of the German will to win 
in the last three months of the war. Attention must 
also be called to the authors’ admirable and heart- 
breaking description of the shortage of ammunition— 
in the three days’ fighting at Neuve Chapelle one- 
sixth of the available 18-pounder ammunition for the 
whole B. E. F. was fired away—and to their timely 
reminder that it was the desperate daring shown by 
our troops in this abortive attack that first led the 
French to think that we meant business on the 
western front. 

We cannot discuss the account of Second Ypres in 
detail, but it will repay the most careful reading. 
What seems most amazing about that battle is not 
the gallantry with which Canadians and British 
troops hung on, choking and dying in the deadly 
fumes of chlorine, taking toll of the enemy to their 
last gasp with rifle and machine-gun—there were later 
examples as fine from Delville Wood to Estaires—but 
the failure of the Germans to exploit the huge gap 
which their new weapon had made in the Allied line 
on April 22. After the tumultuous retreat of the 
French across the canal between Boesinghe and 
Ypres, there were left three great gaps of 2,000 yards, 
1,000 yards and 3,000 yards respectively. Yet we 
were given time to form a new barrier, and for long 
it was difficult to know why this should have been 
so. It is now clearly explained that the first gas 
attack was merely intended as an experiment with the 
new weapon, and the results were not apparent in 
time for the Germans to make the most of them. By 
‘““an amazing piece of luck,” the French troops 
against whom the gas was first used were of very 
inferior quality, and the German commander was “‘ so 
surprised or elated” that he failed to push home an 
attack for which, indeed, he had neither the weight 
nor the quality of troops that had been vainly 
lavished against the thin khaki line of the Old Con- 
temptibles six months earlier. 

The authors’ remarks on the morality of the German 
use of gas are studiously moderate; perhaps the 
hardest thing they say is that, in the spring of 1915, 
‘‘no British officer believed that the enemy’s leaders 
would deliberately depart from the usages of civilized 
warfare.” Tat the Germans themselves had some 
searchings of heart on the subject is apparent from 
the fact that the inspired communiqué issued by the 
Wolff wireless on April 17 accused the British of 
employing asphyxiating gas in shells near Ypres. But 
their only valid defence is still that of the enthusiastic 
Coroebus—Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat? 
General Edmonds rightly declines to dwell on this 
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painful subject, and we gladly turn from it to con- 
gratulate both parties concerned on the interchange 
of courtesies between the Germans and_ the 
British of to-day which has enabled the authors to add 
greatly to the value of their work by drawing on the 
full information so readily supplied by the Reichs- 
archiv in Berlin. 


ARISTOPHANES IN RHYME 


Aristophanes in English Verse. By A. S. Way. 
Vol. I. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


Faerie has been Englished more than 
once, and notably by Rogers in his masterly 
renderings. Still, we always welcome any work of 
the sort by Dr. Way, who is a veteran in classical 
translation with an excellent vocabulary and tact in 
language as well as a good sense of the Greek. One 
of his best performances is, we think, Euripides in the 
Loeb series, where the main part of the plays in 
iambics is rendered in blank verse. This may, of 
course, become monotonous, but it is generally a 
pretty good equivalent of the Greek line and allows 
easily of running over to the next. Since, however, 
Prof. Gilbert Murray translated the ‘ Troades’ 
entirely in verse with rhymed couplets for the iambics, 
this method seems to have come into fashion. There 
would be much to be said for it, if rhymes in English 
were easy or numerous. As a matter of fact, they are 
not, and the couplets which here present the iambics 
of Aristophanes show signs of strain—inevitable, we 
think—on the translator, even when he is as clever 
as Dr. Way. The rhymes themselves keep a good 
level, but they lead to enlargements of the original. 
A fair specimen is the following passage from the 
‘ Knights,’ 733-740. Demos asks the question and 
the Sausage-seller replies, abusing Cleon : 


Who are you? 
One who loves you better than he. 
I have long loved you, yearned to benefit you, 
And so have many others, gentlemen too; 
But we can’t show our love; this rogue will never 
Let us come near you. He’s as jealous as ever 
Girls’ parents are when gallants are about. 
He takes good care to keep real gentlemen out. 
He thinks lamp-sellers are more in your line! 
To cobblers and strap-makers he’d confine 
Your circle; you to tanners he’d consign ! 


Readers who turn to the Greek will see that con- 
siderable additions and changes have been made, apart 
from those suggested by propriety. The Sausage- 
seller has lost his straightforward style. He is more 
like himself in the blank verse of Frere and Rogers. 
In longer lines Dr. Way moves with ingenious ease 
and even manages a pleasing internal rhyme. Here 
is the beginning of the famous Parabasis of the 
‘ Birds ’ : 


Hear, sons of mankind, who by nature are blind, who like 
leaves are still fading and falling, 

Whose race in a day is run, figures of clay, frail dwellers mid 
shades overpalling. 

Ephemeral, unfeathered, to misery tethered, dream-phantoms 
in shadow-land hiding, 

Lift your hearts and your eyes to the folk of the skies, the 
immortals, the ever-abiding, 

The ageless, whose home is in heaven’s starry dome, to whose 
far-reaching counsels no limit is: 

O hearken to us touching all things, and thus be instructed 
concerning sublimities. 


In general, the versions are very acceptable in their 
humour and apt seizing of points, and Dr. Way rises 
to the occasion when some little lyric shows us Aris- 
tophanes the poet. 

The Introduction criticizes rather severely Aris- 
tophanes the Conservative. How far he meant his 
jests to be taken seriously it is now impossible to 
say, but at least he revealed to his fellow-Athenians 


the Demos as it was, greedy, credulous and incop. 
stant. We do not know that his practical influence 
on politics was ‘‘ simply nil,’’ or that the people haq 
no reason to repent the leading of Cleon. His 

of that sort can be made in Germany or elsewhere, 
but is not convincing. Dr. Way has made a strikj 

list of twenty-six parallels between the phenomena 
of war-time at Athens and of our own late war. By 


‘we had no Aristophanes, and if one had arisen, he 


would have been at once suppressed. We had lead. 
ing men who published after the war, with the aid of 
official secrets they had no right to give away, their 
various apologies and claims to extensive merit. This 
was, perhaps, a poor substitute for Aristophanes on 
Cleon. 


QUIZ 


Eighty-eight Cartoons. By 


Powys Evans, 
Cayme Press. 15s. 


T is encouraging to see a book which proves that 

caricature in England is alive, and that the exile of 
Rapallo has, if not a successful rival, at any rate 
interesting competitors. For England never stood 
more in need of caricature. We have much heartfelt 
criticism, it is true, but this does not pierce the hide 
of native complacency which strikes foreigners as 
the most salient characteristic of the British islanders. 
There is in this complacency a certain forbearance, 
and a readiness to hear both sides in a dispute, both 
of them qualities not always to be found among con- 
tinentals and Americans without a good deal of search- 
ing; on the other hand there is in it an element of lame 
submissiveness which does not exist in the composition, 
say, of the proper Frenchman. On the whole even the 
British caricaturist submits; conforms with a 
November cheerfulness to the requirements laid down 
by his masters. There is no cruelty in his pencil, and 
only rarely pathos, 

Yet what in the world are caricaturists for if not 
to be cruel? Unfortunately, English caricature, in 
defence (as it should presumably be) of social honesty, 
seldom takes the button off its steel. Charles Keene, 
greatest of the Victorian cartoonists, was such a fine 
artist that it would be too ungrateful to reproach 
him for his mildness. Du Maurier, a Frenchman by 
birth, was more cutting; but he nearly always 
championed the side least in need of his chivalry. Mr. 
Max Beerbohm is both cruel and, it so happens, our 
most talented cartoonist. His cruelty is a thousand 
times welcome. Since our age is so in love with per- 
sonalities it should occasionally be shown them as they 
appear to an intelligent man, not always as they 
appear to the nincompoop or as they are represented 
by the parasite. 

These eighty-eight cartoons are all selected from 
the drawings with which, over a period of three years, 
the artist (‘‘ Quiz ’’) adorned the pages of this Review. 
Mr. Powys Evans does not flatter. He is not, indeed, 
anything like so cruel as Mr. Beerbohm, and if he 
exaggerates the size of Lord Salisbury’s ears he does 
it in such a way that we understand that Lord Salis- 
bury’s ears lend themselves to exaggeration : no offence 
intended. The cruel cartoonist would give large ears 
to an eavesdropping character with actually quite small 
ones. What Mr. Powys Evans can do most admir- 
ably is to convey a strong feeling of pathos; look at 
his cartoon of Miss Ffrangcon-Davis and Mr. Ion 
Swinley in ‘ Tess of the Durbervilles.’. This is worthy 


.of Steinlen. 


‘** Quiz” has an enviable command of his medium. 
The modern cartoonist has in nine cases out of ten to 
let himself be reproduced by line block. ‘‘ Quiz ’’ has 
the line block well in hand; his devices for circum- 
venting its limitations are many and ingenious. 
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THE NOBLE SAVAGE 


The Maori Past and Present. By T. E. Donne. 
Seeley, Service. 21s. 


OME books are written because the authérs have 

something to say, others because the writers are 
fattered by a publisher’s invitation to immortalize 
themselves in print, others again perhaps from mixed 
motives. The present work belongs to the first of 
these classes, for the author has known the aborigines 
of New Zealand for over fifty years, and could 
doubtless have expanded it indefinitely; but he has 
had in mind the needs of the general reader rather 
than the specialist, and varies his narrative with 
qumerous anecdotes which are probably new, certainly 
amusing and possibly true, 

An author who is limited to less than three hundred 
pages of large type cannot expect to produce a 
complete survey of his subject when it is as extensive 
as that of the Maori; consequently certain features of 
native life are hardly mentioned; were it not for the 
chance mention of fish hooks of human bone the 
reader would suppose that fishing was not known to 
the native. That the author deals sketchily with his 
subject is perhaps hardly a sufficient excuse for some 
of the information provided for the unsophisticated 
reader. We are, for example, told that the Maori is 
of Malayan extraction; even if this were true it would 
throw very little light upon the subject, for the origin 
of the Malay of the present day is a matter of con- 
jecture; but he is in the main short-headed, whereas 
the Maori, also a mixed strain, shows a majority of 
long-heads even in the South Island, where a fair 
proportion are round-headed. To regard the Maori 
as homogeneous is as great a mistake as it would be 
to assert the racial unity of the population of England. 

The author falls into a second error in this con- 
nexion; before the last wave of immigrants into New 
Zealand some six hundred years ago the islands were 
not uninhabited, as the author correctly remarks, but 
some of these pre-Maori people had migrated to the 
Chatham Islands a century before the long canoes 
arrived, not as a result of conflict with the new- 
comers, who are said to have numbered only eight 
hundred all told. Even if we had not the evidence of 
physical type, it is clear that the older strain must 
have survived in large numbers. In this connexion 
it may be noted that the map at the end bears no 
relation whatever to the subject of the book; it should 
have shown us such details as the landing places of 
the historic canoes, the chief sites of pre-European 
days, and the like, even if it did not give a hint of the 
different physical types in the different areas. The 
map is in point of fact mainly concerned with the 
towns of to-day, railways, steamship routes and 
submarine cables, which do not really throw much 
light upon the Maori past and present. 

If we may judge by the wording of a passage which 
relates how a party of natives smoking round an open 
cask of gunpowder was killed, there must be in the 
native a strong, if somewhat perverted, sense of 
humour, for the result was ‘‘ surprised amusement ”’ 
among those left behind. 

Mr. Donne has perhaps been a little incautious in 
some passages, for he tells with some detail a not 
very creditable story of the desertion of a Maori wife 
by an English officer when news came that he had 
succeeded to a large fortune on the death of his father ; 
as a result the wife, married after native fashion, 
pined away and died, leaving a daughter. Although 
dates and the name of the officer are not given, it 
would not be surprising if someone could identify the 
Person concerned. 

The work concludes with some words on the half 
caste, and it is interesting to find that, contrary to 
the accepted rule, they most of them have the virtues 
of the Maori and but few the vices of the white 


man. We do not learn the cause of this happy result 
of mixed marriages, though it is obviously of interest 
and importance for those parts of the Empire where 
there is a_ half-caste problem. Nor, singularly 
enough, do we learn much of the whole blood Maori 
of the present day, though an illustration shows us 
four top-hatted and frock-coated natives. 

On the whole the author has a plain tale to tell and 
tells it well, but occasionally his English is a little too 
much for most readers. What, for example, is the 
meaning of ‘‘ apromorphous,” of which there is what 
appears to be a variant, ‘‘ ampromorphous,’”’ on the 
same page? There is a glossary of native words, 
but some of the explanations are too brief to throw 
much light on native ideas. Tapu, mana and similar 
terms require more than a few words of commentary, 
and the author does not improve matters by terming 
tapu a fetish in his text. 


STILL THEY COME 


On a Paris Roundabout By Jan Gordon. 
with twenty-two illustrations by the author. 
The Bodley Head. tas. 6d. 


VERY publishing season swells the torrent of 

books written about Paris; so that by now the 
only parts of Paris in danger of neglect are those which 
everybody knows. Each new book claims to be 
a voyage of discovery into some peculiar hidden 
Paris, where the tourist never ventures, and it 
would be a relief to read a book that claimed to do 
no more than act as a guide to the beaten track. 
The trouble with the other attitude is that a book 
about the Paris of the Parisians to be entertaining 
must be exceedingly well written, and full of infor- 
mation and good stories. 

Jan and Cora Gordon have unfortunately had 
attached to them a particularly annoying label; 
they are always referred to as artistic bohemians, 
or vagabonds or gipsies, or something of that sort, 
One is at once suspicious, and in this latest book of 
Mr. Gordon’s the suspicion is justified. There is an 
enormous amount of chatter and gossip, but very 
little good talk. The author is at his best in the 
stories, one of which, ‘ The Piplette of 97 bis’ is 
admirable—(and what a masterpiece would Mr. 
Leonard Merrick have made out of it!), but the 
book becomes disappointing when it degenerates 
into gossip about pet animals, or when it deals 
in facetiousness. 

And after saying so much, we are forced to 
remember that the preface almost disarms criticism : 


It is not a travel book, it is not a novel, it is not a 
collection of essays, nor is it merely a bundle of reminiscences. 
It is perhaps most like to the kind of book a beetle might 
write were it to recount its journeys made while tied to a 
pin. . . . Sometimes I get tangled in my own string and 
sometimes merely lie on my back and twirl my legs in the air. 


To do that amusingly one must be a very good 
acrobat. 

We cannot avoid the feeling that the book 
will be appreciated more by people who know 
the author than by anyone else. It is written in 
that kind of intimate way, and from beginning to 
end it preserves the benignity and good humour of 
one who is assured of a small sympathetic audience. 
To many people the effortless, rambling style will be 
most attractive. The book is admirably produced, 
and is illustrated by the author. 


“ The price of ‘ The Legacy of Israel,’ reviewed in our last 
issue, is 10s., and not as stated in the review. 


“| ‘How to be Happy on the Riviera,’ described as by the 


author of a similar work on Paris, is from another pen. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartLey 


Right Off the Map. By C. E. Montague. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Oil! By Upton Sinclair. Werner Laurie. 
Ios. 6d. 

Wine, Women and War. A Diary of Disillusion. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

These Men, Thy Friends. By Edward Thompson. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


R. MONTAGUE has left behind the Great War, 

but the subject of his new novel is war neverthe- 
less, war in the future. But not the remote future. 
Indeed, the conditions of warfare seem rather anti- 
quated than novel. We are told little about develop- 
ments in the use of gas, aeroplanes, or engines of 
destruction hitherto unknown. Mr. Montague seeks to 
reproduce the modern world, modern England, and if 
he puts his scene into the future, it is only to give 
his satire an alibi. 

For ‘ Right Off the Map ’ has two outstanding char- 
acteristics : it is romantic and satirical. Its conception 
is romantic: two imaginary republics, contiguous and 
competitive, called Ria and Porta, go to war about 
the possession of a parcel of land the exact frontiers 
of which have never been properly defined. These 
republics, apparently, are peopled by emigrants from 
all nations; but they are ‘‘ run” by Englishmen. At 
least Ria is. The names of the Portan generals are 
decidedly non-committal, and throughout the book 
Porta remains a shadowy enemy, without features or 
personality, almost an abstraction. The declaration 
of war, the changes of heart among journalists, the 
unctuous and martial utterances of a popular bishop, 
that herald the beginning of the war, give Mr. Mon- 
tague ample scope for the exercise of his forcible, if 
sometimes crude, satirical faculty. Then, swiftly, satire 
gives place to romance, to the achievements of Major 
Willan’s desperate little band of survivors. 

The account of Willan’s forlorn hope is thrilling 
and carries one away; it is the best part of Mr. Mon- 
tague’s curiously mixed and unequal novel. The truth 
is, that Mr. Montague has so many different attitudes 
towards war, and so many different judgments about 
it, that he can have no clear issue to lay before the 
reader. Journalists and politicians are held up to 
ridicule and contempt for their fireside glorification of 
war. The incidents of warfare are described with a 
horror of realism that almost turn one’s stomach; 
readers of ‘ Rough Justice ’ will remember with what 
a sure touch Mr. Montague probed the nerves and 
set them twanging. Nothing could well be more 
‘* pacifist ’? in intention and effect than Mr. Monta- 
gue’s summary of the civilian’s attitude to warfare 
and his portrayal of the disgusting aspects of fighting 
itself. But when he comes to Willan, Willan who 
was a soldier through and through, a lover who never 
told his love until too late, a hero in all senses of the 
word—then Mr. Montague assumes that war is a noble 
game, a school for character, the inspiration and oppor- 
tunity for valiant and noble deeds. Dreadful incidents 
are still chronicled; but their horror is mitigated and 
transcended by a golden glow of honour and self- 
sacrifice, and Mr. Montague avails himself, for the 
purpose of invigorating his narrative, of all the glamour 
and excitement with which fire-eaters and jingoes and 
others most unlike himself, have invested the soldier’s 
life. Action, and the vitality which finds an outlet in 
action, are reinstated as the chief glories of human 
life—regardless of the rotting corpses and other less 
concrete miseries which lie in Action’s wake. 

As the end of the book approaches, Mr. Montague 
discreetly lays aside the big drum, and the final pages 
are grim enough to satisfy the most convinced pacifist, 
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grim enough indeed to make one wonder whether Mr, 
Montague does not nourish a hatred of life—such a 
denial of the fair and lovely elements in existence jg 
implied by Willan’s end. The consistency of ‘ Right 
Off the Map’ is impaired by the effect of insincerity 
which comes from these juxtaposed but never recon. 
ciled attitudes towards war. Another defect is the 
distribution of the emotional emphasis, which is irre. 
gular, sometimes weak, sometimes strong, sometimes 
direct, at others veiled, not always happily, by irony 
and understatement and facetiousness. One cannot 
deny that Mr. Montague has put into his new book 
a great deal of highly readable material; one cannot 
doubt that his heart is in the right place. But he js 
so self-conscious as a writer, so aware and yet appar. 
ently so ashamed, of his finer feelings that the 
emotional quality of the book (and Mr. Montague js 
above ai! taings an emotionalist) is unsatisfactory. He 
is like a man with an important message to break, 
tidings of disaster and death; but so shy js 
he, so conscious of himself as messenger, that 
he cannot believe the simple facts without a cer. 
tain theatricality of gesture and expression. His mien 
and bearing, as a writer, are never quite dignified 
enough for the solemn themes which he undertakes, 
True, he makes us conscious of their solemnity; but 
he also makes us conscious of his iradequacy as their 
interpreter. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair is also inadequate, but unlike 
Mr. Montague, he does not continually give us 
glimpses of the perfection of which he seems doomed 
to fall short. In an extract from ‘ Who’s Who,’ 
given at the beginning of the book, Mr. Sinclair's 
recreations are stated to be tennis and Socialist propa- 
ganda. We cannot answer for the extent of his in- 
dulgence in tennis, but clearly if Socialist propaganda 
is his recreation, his life must be one long holiday. I 
could wish it—the propaganda—were less of a recrea- 
tion and more of a business, for much of it is very 
silly, and consists in saying, ironically, that so and 
sO wore an expensive dress-suit. The Bolsheviks are 
continually belauded, the less agreeable aspects of 
their regime receiving little mention; whereas the 
American army in Siberia is portrayed as a gang of 
penitent ruffians, officered by Englishmen, who laid 
down their arms rather than shoot in cold blood 
battalions of defenceless Reds. The American Navy is 
seen throwing little girls of three into boiling coffee, 
which brings off their skins... . Yes. Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s propaganda is certainly a recreation. 

‘Oil!’ is an immensely long book; the wrapper 
calls it an epic novel, and adds ‘‘ the book contains 
over a quarter of a million words. That is why the 
price is 1os. 6d.’? A very democratic criterion of 
the value of a work of art. But in spite of its 
propaganda, and in spite of its length, ‘ Oil!’ is 
not without merits. Like Sinclair Lewis and 
Theodore Dreiser, Upton Sinclair represents with 
considerable facility the cruder and more worthless 
aspects of American life. He has an excellent eye 
for detail; his dialogue is life-like and amusing; his 
accounts of the world and of film-stars and oil: 
magnates are at any rate vivid enough to make 
one hope they are not true. When he turns his 
attentions to the workers an almost religious 
solemnity descends upon him, and the account is 4 
hushed and as respectable as something whispered 
in church. Mr. Upton Sinclair’s mind is not equal 
to his imagination, nor his imagination to his faculty 
for observation and imitation; he is at his best 
when he loses his temper, carried away by the 
spectacle of the rich enjoying their wealth after 
their fashion : 

Large-waisted financiers with crumpled shirt-fronts, hugging 
stout wives or slender mistresses, with naked backs and hé 
naked bosoms hung with diamonds and pearls, red past 
plastered on their lips and platinum bangles in their eat 


shuffling round and round to the thump of the tom-tom, the 
wail of the saxophone, the rattle and clatter of sticks, 
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panging of bells and snarl of stopped trumpets. ‘‘ She does 
the camel-walk !’’ shrilled the singer ; and the hip and buttock 
muscles of the large-waisted financier would be alternately 
contracted and relaxed, and his feet dragged about the floor 
jn the inco-ordinate reactions of locomotor ataxis and spartic 
paraplegia. 


‘Wine, Women and War’ purports to be the 
of an American officer who landed in France 
full of martial elation and idealism only to be dis- 
lusioned and discouraged by what he saw around 
him. To this well-worn theme the anonymous 
diarist has little of interest or importance to add; 
his hero is a very average young man who records 
oly average impressions in a very average style. 
The book may have some interest as a commentary 
on the war; it has little interest of its own. 

‘These Men, Thy Friends’ is another war-book, 
a good one, and deserving of much more space 
than we are able to give it. This impression of the 
campaign in Mesopotamia in 1916 and 1917 is vivid 
and arresting; Mr. Thompson draws character with 
sure, powerful strokes. But excellent as his work 
is, it is at times a little stodgy; the reader longs 
to have his interest solicited and cajoled, instead of 
treated with respectful indifference. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Private of Leo Tolstoy, 
Aylmer Maude. Heinemann. 


IF it were not that Tolstoy was to become the greatest writer 
of fiction and one of the great moral forces of his time, this 
diary would present little interest to us. It is mainly a record 
of good resolves and sudden and complete yielding to momen- 
tary and often unworthy temptations: it tells us little of the 
work of interior preparation and keen observation which must 
have gone to the making of such a great artist as he was. 
The story of his Sebastopol adventures is worth preservation, 
and his criticisms of contemporary authors show how informed 
or malformed his taste was at the time. Mr. Maude and his 
wife have given us an impeccable version, but we would suggest 
that if the ‘‘ rules for play ’”’ contain any information as to 
how the obsolete card games were played, he should translate 
them and put them on record somewhere. Nothing is more 
dificult than to find out than the rules of play of old card- 
games. 


1853-1857. Edited by 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. With an Introduction by Charles 
Whibley. Constable. 10s. 6d. ‘ 


MR. WHIBLEY’S introduction is an admirable eulogy and 
ano less admirable foil to the beauty of this edition of a 
masterpiece of simplicity and art. Bunyan is perhaps less read 
today than he once was, but his popularity is bound to revive ; 
he is a classic in the best sense of the word. From the first 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ found its way into the affections of 
readers of all classes, it was early translated into French and 
Dutch, it was praised by Swift, and was ranked by Johnson 
with Don Quixote and Robinson Crusoe as one of the books he 
could have wished longer. This edition is printed at the 
Chiswick Press in good type, and reflects the greatest credit 
on printer and publisher alike. 


Modern Mexico. By J. W. Brown. Labour Publishing Com- 
pany. 4s. 6d. 

THE material potentialities of Mexico are immense; whether 
they will be developed exactly on the lines suggested in this 
little book is another question. Its author, Mr. Brown, is 
secretary of the International Federation of Trade Unions; in 
his eyes ‘‘ international’ is a blessed word which smooths 
away every ill. Mr. George Hicks, chairman of the Trades 

nion Congress, provides a foreword which concludes with 
these words: ‘‘ Our whole international movement must say 
to the foreign capitalists and the imperialistic Governments : 

your hands off Mexico. Its destiny is in our charge.’ ”’ 
It sounds well. Will it work? But the book is instructive. 

It gives a concise survey of Mexico, its past history and its 
Present conditions. Particularly is it concerned with the 
C.R.O.M., as the Mexican Federation of Labour is called. 
This federation came into existence ten years ago, and is un- 
doubtedly an important factor in the future. It claims to have 
already done much to improve the condition of labour. The 
constitution of the C.R.O.M. is given as an appendix. Nothing 
could read more fairly. How much of it will be possible to 
bring into effect remains to be seen. As Mr. Brown will dis- 
cover, “ capitalist ’’ and “ labour ” are not the only factors in 
Operation. 


‘The Glorious Adventure. By Richard Halliburton. Bles. 16s. 


ONE day, as Mr. Halliburton stood looking out of the 
window of his American home, the idea occurred to him that 
he was “bored with knowledge.” He knew enough. What 
he wanted to do now was to “‘ spread his wings ”’ and leave 
that comfortable little “‘ nest’’ in search of ‘“‘ Adventure! 
adventure!’’ And since his studies had apparently been 
mainly concerned with the classics, he decided, in order to 
have some objective, to follow the wanderings of the wise 
Ulysses in the Eastern Mediterranean. It was quite a good 
idea; but the manner in which it is introduced should be 
sufficient to warn most readers that they are likely to hear 
more of Mr. Halliburton than of Ulysses in the course of 
such a voyage. Indeed the frontispiece sets the key-note for 
the book: it shows the author posing for his photograph 
among the pillars of the Parthenon. ere are, on a rough 
estimate, about a dozen other portraits of Mr. Halliburton 
in this book (including one on the very top of Mount Olympus, 
where he carved his name and made jokes about “ night- 
shirts’? and what would happen if Venus walked round the 
corner), but there is only one of poor Ulysses. Mr. Halliburton 
swam the Hellespont, as Lord Byron had done, and ran the 
Marathon over the original course. In fact, he did the sights 
with more than usual thoroughness and enjoyed himself 


enormously. 
Studies in Brown Humanity. By Hugh Clifford. Richards 
Press. 7s. 6d, 
SIR HUGH CLIFFORD has a picturesque pen. In reading 


again these stories of Malaya, first published thirty years ago, 
we wonder how many of the rough journeyings, so vivaciously 
and minutely described, are to-day easily accomplished in a car. 
“| remember,” he writes, ‘* setting a crew of five and twenty 
men to paddle down river at four in the morning. They did 
a hundred miles in twenty-six hours, and never quitted their 
work except twice, when half their number ate rice while the 
other half continued rowing.’’ We should not be surprised 
if such a journey to-day were denounced as downright brutality 
to man. In this volume the reader comes across several old 
friends; his pleasure would be enhanced if clearer type and 
better paper had gone tu the making of it. 


A GENUINE 
OLD STYLE 
TOBACCO 


Those who state that, to-day, 
tobacco cannot be obtained 
the quality of twenty or thirty 


years ago, should smoke 
FOUR SQUARE Matured 
Virginia. 


It has that genuine old style 
quality, is air-cured, sun-dried 
pure Virginia leaf, matured 
in the wood and cut from 
the cake. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MATURED on VIRGINIA 


In case of difficulty in obtaining 
locally, write direct to manufacturers, 
enclosing money for quantity re- 
uired. This will be sent Post Free. 
nclose name and address of your 
tobacconist. 


From most 
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THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for October opens with a statement of the 
German point of view as to the battle of Jutland by Admiral 
Scheer. His account of the battle and his view of its results, 
proximate and more remote, is interesting in a high degree. 
The literary articles include Mr. R. H. Coats on ‘ The World 
of Walter de la Mare,’ a review of recent criticism; Mr. 
Kershaw on ‘ The British Association and the Recent Leeds 
Meeting,’ a short abstract of what was done there; Mr. 
Aldington on ‘ Remy de Gourmont: a Modern Man of Letters,’ 
containing a good deal of information, and some excellent 
criticism, but rather hard on Gourmont’s early career; Mr. 
E. B. Chancellor on ‘ Unknown London.’ Mr. H. Williamson 
describes a trapped fox’s misery in ‘ The Linhay on the Downs.’ 
Mr. Ellis writes on the Gothic novel. 


The London Mercury remarks on Glozel that an eminent 
Frenchman believes it to be a fraud. MM. Reinach, Lot and 
Van Genep are also eminent, rather more so than the critics, 
and they believe it genuine. The ipse dixit of a critic, however, 
eminent, requires buttressing by evidence and argument. The 
poetry is good; Dr. Percy Dearmer publishes some letters from 
Ruskin and Mrs. Ruskin to Rawdon Brown; Mr. S. C. Roberts 
writes about ‘ Johnson’s Books’ from the sale-catalogue of his 
library; and Mr. Eric Partridge in discussing the work of 
“Ambrose Bierce’ calls attention to the absence of many 
periodicals of the early seventies from the British Museum. 
The ‘ Chronicles ’ are varied, Fine Arts by Mr. Hannay, Anthro- 
pology by Dr. Marett, and Religion by Mr. R. E. Roberts being 
notable. 


The Monthly Criterion has an extremely good paper on 
* Chekhov and the English,’ in which Prince Mirsky, recovering 
from his surprise at the English admiration for him, endeavours 
to analyse its sources. Mr. D. H. Lawrence writes a really 
charming account of the countryside in ‘ Flowery Tuscany.’ 
More serious papers by M. Ramon Fernandez and Mr. T. S. 
Eliot continue the philosophical discussions of the last few 
numbers. Mr. Robert Graves for once negatives the rule as to 
the unwisdom of answering a reviewer. ‘ Recent Books’ 
contains reviews by Messrs. Humbert Wolfe, Herbert Read, 
R. G. Collingwood and Roger Hinks. The ‘ Foreign Chronicle ’ 
comes from Madrid, and * Les Derniers Jours’ is the foreign 
periodical described. 


The National Review in its ‘ Episodes’ deals with German 
intrigues, the tragedies of air-fiying, France and Ireland. Capt. 
McCullagh wants to know why the States are so silent about 
Mexico; Mr. H. Fyfe exposes the uselessness of expecting to 
save by investments—the small man loses most of his capital. 
Mr. Arnold Keppel is entertaining, and finishes by a piece of 
good advice about translation into French. Comm. Acworth 
has ‘A New Theory of the Flight of Birds’ ; Mr. B. Hunt 
writes about Pierre Louijs; and Miss Pitt on ‘ The Lemming,’ 
Gen. Guggisberg gives a good account of the progress of the 
Gold Coast in the past, few years. 


Blackwood has a tale of the new methods of Chinese pirates 
by Mr. W. J. Sprintall; a prospecting trip in Tasmania; a 
fox-hunt in Kowloon ; and Deep-sounding in the Pacific by Adm. 
Somerville. Mr. H. Jordan has a well-told story of a Burmese 
settlement, and Mr. Leonard Whibley studies the works of 
‘ William Mason, Poet and Biographer.’ ‘ Musings without 
Method’ deal with the Vatican and the Action Frangaise, 
State Trials and their injustice, and Religious Persecution in 
America. 


Cornhill begins a series of studies in ‘ Reputations: Ten Years 
After,’ with Lord Haig, regarded as “‘ the essence of Britain.” 
The author does not lay himself out to be unduly complimentary, 
especially in the matter of Lord Haig’s ‘‘ cavalry mind.”? An 
American visit to ‘ The Tennysons at Farringford ’ is told from 
the letters of Mrs. Fields. Mr. Dobson continues the publication 
of the letters to Austin Dobson, and there are some stories. 


The Empire Review opens with praise of a first novel, 
‘ Dusty Answer,’ and goes on with a legal criticism of Sherlock 
Holmes’s detective work, which would not have secured a 
single conviction. Prof. Forsyth gives us an excellent account 
of Newton’s career as far as the ‘* Principia,’”? and Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy pursues the theme of ‘ Being Ugly.’ The ‘ Medical 
Notes ’ are on Cures and Relapses, and there are papers on the 
Rockefeller School of Hygiene, Hebridean Settlers in Alberta, 
and a Corsican lane, 


The English Review contains Gen. Wrangel’s account of ‘ The 
White Armies in Russia and later,’ showing how he was deserted 
by England under Mr. Lloyd George. ‘ Notes from Paris’ are 
interesting; Dr. Wells writes understandingly of ‘ Women in 
Oxford ’; there is a sound article on ‘ Modern Rugby Football ’ ; 
a poem by Mr. Laurence Housman; and some good ‘ Book 
Reviews.’ 


The World To-Day announces that it is to have the benefit of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett as associate editor. The main articles this 
month deal with ‘ Inefficient Industrial Control’; the Cape to 
Cairo route, now almost complete; a second paper on ‘ How 
and What Shall we Eat,’ very good indeed if anyone would 
follow its advice ; ‘ The Revolt of Youth ’; and a fully illustrated 
paper on ‘ Seeing in Darkness.’ 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE | 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 
GERRARD’S HERBALL: OR GENERALL Historie op 


PLANTES. GERALD Howe. 

LirE IN THE Stars. By Sir Francis Younghusband, 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Wuat I Saw 1n Russia. By Maurice Baring. Heine. 
mann. 8s. 6d. 


O Rare Ben Jonson. By Byron Steel. Knopf. tos, 64, 
One Woritp—AtT a Time. By Bernard Hamilton, 
Hurst and Blackett. 15s. 


Re.icio Mititis. By Austin Hopkinson. Hopkinson, 
7s. 6d. 

QUESTIONABLE Antics. By The Hon. Mrs. Dowdall, 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Cause oF 
Cranton. 6s. 

Tue RenearsaL. By George Villiers, Duke of Buck. 
ingham; and Tue Critic. By Richard Brinsley 


By I. G. Bartholomew. Heath 


Sheridan. Edited by A. G. Barnes. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

THe CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS. By Oliver C. Quick. 
Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
—_ Epwarp VII. By Sir Sidney Lee. Vol. II. Macmillan. 
1s. 6d. 
This posthumous final instalment consists apparently of five 
chapters completed by the author, the remainder being based on 
his materials and on his critical memoranda. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A Russian DIPLomar. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

RuLers OF THE INDIAN OCEAN, 
Duckworth. 21s. 

Panpour Trenck. By Oskar Teichman. Murray. 10s. 64. 

CuRISTISON OF LaMMERMOOR. By M. M. Bennett. Alston 
Rivers. 7s. 6d. 

Lives OF THE Most REMARKABLE CRIMINALS. 
L. Hayward. Routledge. 25s. 

IN THE Roman Wor.p. 


By A. Savinsky. 
By Admiral G. A. Ballard. 


Edited by Arthur 


By Duncan Armytage. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


A Synxtuetic Psycnotocy. By Percy Griffith. Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Neurotic Personatity. By R. G. Gordon. 

10s. 6d 


SPORT, TRAVEL AND NATURAL HISTORY 


ItaLy FRom Enp To Exp. By H. Warner Allen. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

The work of the well-known journalist who, though usually 

thought of in relation to France, is no less appreciative of Italy. 


Tue Stones or Itaty. By C. T. G. Formilli. Black. 20s. 

Unknown Itary. By E. A. Reynolds Ball. Black. 10s, 64. 

A Wayrarer In Portucat. By Philip S. Marden. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

a Camera TiGer-Lanp. By F. W. Champion. Chatto 
and Windus. 30s. 

Matava. By Major C. M. Enriquez (‘‘ Theophilus’). Hurst 
and Blackett. 21s. 
Reaities OF BirD LIFE. 
THE HARMONIES OF NATURE. 


Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
In THE GREEN JUNGLE. By Lieut.-Colonel Gordon Casserley. 
By Alan Mulgan. 


Kegan Paul. 


By Edmund Selous. Constable. is. 
By H. W. Shepheard-Walwy. 


Ward, Lock. 5s. 
Home: a New ZEALANDER’S ADVENTURE. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Tue Joy or Lire. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 
Now we are Six. By A..A. Milne. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Portica, Works oF Ropert Burns. Edited by Charles 


Dougall. Black. 6s. 
Coxvicr “13.” By Horatio Bottomley. Stanley Paul. 1s. 
TRANSLATIONS 
Lerrers aND MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE LIGNE, WITH 


SELECTIONS FROM HIS OTHER Works. Translated by Leigh 
Ashton. Routledge (Broadway Library of XVIII Century 
French Literature). 10s. 6d. 
We hope shortly to review this and the next volume of an 
admirable series, and meanwhile commend the series to the 
attention of readers. 
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pexcesses, LADIES AND SALONNIERES IN THE REIGN oF LOUIS 
XV. By Therese Louis Latour. Translated from the 
French by Ivy E. Clegg. Kegan Paul. 15s. 

THE THREE-CORNERED Hat. Translated from the Spanish of 
Pedro Antonio de Alarcon by Martin Armstrong. Gerald 
Howe. 12s. 6d. 

Tae Privates Lire oF THE Marsnat Duke oF RICHELIEU. 
Translated by F. S. Flint. Routledge (Broadway Library 
of XVIII Century French Literature). 10s. 6d. 

FirtH PEesTILENCE, TOGETHER WITH THE HISTORY OF THE 
TiNKLING CYMBAL AND SOUNDING Brass, By Alexei Remizov. 
Translated from the Russian by Alec Brown. Wishart. 
7s. 6d. 


FICTION 


Tue Miracte Boy. By Louis Golding. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Tug Reapy Brave. By A. Edwards Chapman. Diamond Press. 


7s, 6d. 
Jack A’Manory. By G. B. Stern. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Soper Born. By Conal O’Riordan. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Tug DateHouse Murper. By Francis Everton. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Assassins. By Sir Henry Sharp (Oliver Ainsworth). Faber 


Joun Fanntnc’s Lecacy. By Naomi Royde-Smith. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Financier. By Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Wrs Exp. By Stewart Caven. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

Cups, Wanps AND Sworps. By Helen Simpson. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue BACCHANTE AND THE Nun. By Robert Hichens. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Arrow. By Christopher Morley. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Missinc Witness. By Douglas W. Spurgeon. Ward, 
Lock. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Mystery or Uncre Bottarp. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Georcian Stories, 1927. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE IN THE WorLD War. By Harold D. 
Lasswell. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Story or Myrus. By E. E. Kellett. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Wortp or Macuines. By Percy M. Baker. Wells 
Gardner. 7s. 

Tue Rippie oF SpirituatisM. By E. Clephan Palmer. Rider. 
4s. 6d, 


Sex Prostems ; ConFIDENTIAL with Boys; Facts 
FOR THE Marriep. By William Lee Howard. Rider. 
2s. 6d. each. 

THE — or THE Nation. By F. E. Fremantle. Allan. 
8s 


Can AFRICA BE Won? By W. J. W. Roome. Black. 7s. 6d. 

Artin Greece. By A. de Ridder and W. Deonna, Kegan Paul. 
21s. 

me By A. L. N. Russell. Chatto and Windus. 
6d. 


LITERARY NOTES 


N extremely interesting announcement made by 
A Messrs. Gerald Howe is that of Seeds of Israel, 
* Atales from the English Bible, with an Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Gerald Bullett and with woodcuts by Miss 
Helen Kapp. The firm is already distinguished by its 
taste in production, and this volume, hand-set in Fell 
type and printed at the Oxford University Press, 
Promises to add to its reputation. 


One of the most alluring of the books to come from 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape is Wanderers, by Mrs. Henry 
Cust, who deals with the travel experiences of her 
mother, Victoria Lady Welby, and her grand-mother, 
Lady E. Wortley, the editor and writer of verse. The 
material drawn up is hitherto unpublished correspond- 
ence in the collections of Sir Charles Earle Welby and 
of the Duke of Rutland. 


* 


Messrs. Cape are publishing on the 14th, Tolstoy, 
a critical study by Mr. Hugh I’Anson Fausset, who 


regards Tolstoy chiefly as a baffled searcher after an 
art of life. 


IT 1S BETTER 


TO TELL 


by 
KATHLEEN COYLE 


« 


Lydia Scarfa and Dion Tancred, mate illegitmately in 
their young days in Ireland. Two children, Harold 
and Rain, are born to them, and Lydia, feeling that 
Dion would succeed better if he were free, then runs 
away with the two babies to Antwerp, where she 
opens a toy-shop. Years later, Harold and Rain, now 
adolescent, are connected with a literary circle in that 
city, and Tancred, who has become famous, is invited 
to lecture. Hospitality has to be found for him in 
Lydia’s home. Lydia has told her children nothing 
about their parentage. How Lydia’s problem is 
finally solved by her marriage to Dion is told in this 
book with all the poetic beauty of writing we have 
learned to expect from Mrs, Coyle. 


7s. 6d. net 
Other Novels by the Same Author 
PICCADILLY 7s. 6d. net 
THE WIDOW’S HOUSE 7s. 6d. net 


YOUTH IN THE SADDLE 7s. 6d. net 
LONDON 


JONATHAN CAPE 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Edited by H. M. Swanwick 


OCTOBER ISSUE. 


The British Empire and the Others 
By THE EDITOR 
Oil and the Arcos Raid By FRANCIS DELAISI 
Ireland Now By LOUIE BENNETT 
indian Self-Government __ By G. T. GARRATT 
Kenya, Cur Most | estless Dependency 
By W. McGREGOR ROSS 
Mandates and Sovereignty 
By JOHN H. HARRIS 
An Arabian Cromwell By DR. HANS KOHN 
Whither America 
By F. W. PETHICK-LAWRENCE, M.P. 
A Visit to the Homes of Sacco and Vanzetti 
By GERTRUDE WINSLOW 
6d. Monthly of all Newsagents. Annual Subscription, 
7s. in Europe; 8s. outside Europe. 


To the Manager, Foreign Affairs, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
Please send me a copy of Foreign Affairs. I 
enclose 6d. 


Address 
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Next year being the tercentenary of Bunyan’s birth, 
Mr. Noel Douglas is arranging for The Pilgrim’s 
Progress in his excellent Replica series. 


* 


A complete edition of Sir Thomas More’s works, 
issued by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, is to be in- 
augurated by a black-letter facsimile of the Dialogue 
Concerning Tyndale, with an Introduction by Professor 
A. W. Reed. 


Messrs. Heinemann’s announcements include Mr. 
Gerald Bullett’s The Spanish Caravel, a story for 
children; Benighted, a somewhat fantastic novel by 
Mr. J. B. Priestley; an unexpurgated edition of The 
Greville Diary, prepared by Mr. P. W. Wilson; and a 
collection of short stories by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, entitled Redeemed. 


‘* Nimrod ”’ has been revived with considerable suc- 
cess, and The Bodley Head is following up earlier 
issues with The Chace, The Road and The Turf, illus- 
trated in colour and line after Stubbs, Rowlandson and 
Alken. 


* 


From Messrs. Routledge are to come Sovereignty, 
by Mr. P. W. Ward, ‘‘a study of a contemporary 
political notion,” ; Marie Antoinette, by the Marquis de 
Segur; and Nova Franca, by Marc Lescarbot, an 
account of a voyage to Acadia, by a writer who had 
in him something of Montaigne. 


MOTORING 
HUMBER IMPROVEMENTS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


chassis has been effected in the latest models 
produced by the Humber Company of Coventry. 
This firm pride themselves on giving the public a 
good class car at a moderate price, whether a small 
four-cylinder model like the nine horse-power Humber 
is required, the fourteen horse-power model, or the 


A FURTHER refinement in the details of the 


six-cylinder twenty horse-power car. They do not 
pretend to build their cars down to a price, but, on 
the contrary, build them as cheaply as possible, con- 
sidering the careful workmanship and_ excellent 
materials used. Consequently, they have a market 
of their own. 


* 
* * 


In the new season’s models for the coming 
year, the coachwork has been improved to give 
increased comfort and a better appearance. This has 
been done by increasing the height of the radiator of 
the chassis and the waistline of the coachwork in order 
to show the finish and to produce better balance and 
a more symmetrical outline. Better control has been 
provided by fitting front wheel brakes to all Humber 
cars, large or small, and the suspension is further 
improved by the addition of shock absorbers on the 
front axle springs, as well as the rear ones, where 
these were not fitted before. Another convenience 
is the provision of a door on the driver’s side, so 
that whoever pilots the vehicle can enter or leave 
the car without disturbing the passenger. Cellulose 
paint is used on the touring models, in order to 
lessen the work of cleaning for the owners. Greater 
comfort is given by higher sides and less deep 
windows, so that improved protection is given to the 


8 October 1927 


passengers. Smaller windows, by the way, to ensure 
greater privacy for those persons riding in moto, 
vehicles, are the latest fashion in closed Carriages 
The Humber closed cars have these. ; 


* 
* * 


Popular as the small nine horse-power Humber 
is with motorists who require a small two or foy; 
seated car, it is the larger fourteen horse-power foy; 
cylinder four speed Humber which is the vogy 
among its customers. In this chassis, the cone 
clutch has been discarded, and a plate clutch pro. 
vided in its place, while the transmission brake js 
abolished in favour of coupling the brakes on aj 
four wheels to the foot control. Single dry plate 
clutches are very popular to-day, as they have 
proved themselves efficient and also are an aid to 
easier gear changing. In addition to these modifica. 
tions, a friction damper has been placed between 
the engine and the dashboard in order to absorb 
engine vibration and prevent it from penetrating to 
the other part of the carriage; in addition it acts 
as a damper to any vibration created by the chassis 
being passed on to the engine. All these improve. 
ments tend to give smoother running, as well as 
silence to the inside of a closed carriage. This car, 
like the smaller model, has a higher radiator and a 
two-way tap on the fuel tank, giving a reserve supply 
of fuel, and its coachwork also has higher sides and 
shallower valances. In the touring fourteen horse. 
power Humber, the all-weather side panels wind up 
and down into the door, or swing down into the rear 
sides of the body, which is a much improved method 
on the old-fashioned way of detaching them when 
not required and stowing them away in a pocket 
behind the rear seats. 


for Comfort, Cut & Style. 
be keep their luxu- 
rious appearance, give 
lasting satisfaction in 
wear and launder splendidly. 


lj my a in obtaining write Courtaulds, 
Ltd. (Dept. 99M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
B.C.1, for name of nearest retailer 

and descriptive klet. 
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AU STi N 
FUPREMACY 
NOW EXTENDS 
TO PRICE 


Famous throughout the world for 
its irreproachable quality and per- 
formance, the Austin now offers 
unapproachable value. Economies 
resulting from ever-increasing pro- 
duction have been passed on to the 
public in the form of important price 
reductions throughout the Austin 
range. To-day you can buy an 
Austin at a substantial saving, with 
the certainty of the high re-sale 
value that Austin excellence always 
commands. 


qj the Austin stand at Olympia too crowded, 
ae as a full range of models and chassis 
can be seen at our London Showrooms, 479-483 
Oxford Street. You are cordially invited to make use 
— car service which will run to and from 
lympia throughout the show. Please ask for a 
service time-table. 


See the full Austin range at Olympia 


LONGBRIDGE 
WORKS 


BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 
479-483 Oxford Street, W.1 (Near Marble Arch) 


Secure 
of the AUSTIN MAGAZINE. At all Bookstalls, 


‘ewsagents, 112 pages illustrated 4d. 
NEW PRICES: 
Thp. models 12 hp. models 20 h.p. models 


from rom 


from fi 
£135 £255 £425 


15 HP. “LIGHT SIX” (Delivery March, 1928) from £355 


And for early 


deliveries consult 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 


PICCADILLY : LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited 
to inspect a comprehensive range 
of Austin Cars. 


Models from 


£135 £675 


Payments from under £4 per 
month. Full particulars of 
our Special ‘‘Austin” Self- 
financed deferred payment 
terms forwarded upon request 


London Servic: Works: 
LODGE PLACE, Opposite “Lord’s ’» 


BRANCHES: 
MAIDSTONE, DORKING, ROCHESTER, 
WROTHAM, BIRMINGHAM (Geo. Heath, Ltd.) 
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CITY NOTES 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


HIS week saw the prospectus of the first 
public company registered in this country solely 


formed to finance the sale of goods on the hire- 
purchase system. This sign that the hire-purchase 
system is becoming a definite part of our business 
methods raises the question whether the system is 
desirable or not. There are those who argue that 
the wholesale purchasing of goods on the instalment 
system is apt to lead to extravagance and to curtail 
habits of saving and thrift. They contend that it 
leads to living beyond one’s means and that money 
saved month by month, which normally would be 
placed into gilt-edged investments, is to be parted 
with for the purchase of a motor-car or other luxury. 
There is a lot to be said in favour of this argument. 
At the same time I question whether the money, 
if it were not utilized for the payment of instalments, 
would be saved. Those who have the saving instinct 
will not indulge in hire purchase above their normal 
expenditure: others would probably not save in any 
case. On the other side of the picture we find that 
the system fulfils a definite want, inasmuch as it 
extends to the man of moderate or even small 
means the credit always available to those more 
affuent. The instalment system has been amazingly 
popular in America for some years, and in truly 
American fashion it has been carried to far greater 
lengths than is likely to occur in this country, but 
in the States it has undoubtedly brought in its 
train commercial prosperity, and if it becomes 
really popular in this country I think that it will be 
a strong factor towards the trade revival that 
we all require. The hire-purchase system produces 
elasticity of credit, and although it is impossible for 
a nation to prosper merely on inter-trading, the vast 
expansion of the home market which the system 
brings in its train should start a wave of prosperity 
which should in the end beneficially affect the person 
who started it—the purchaser on the hire system. 
I refer to this subject at length to-day because I 
think it very probable that within the next 12 months 
it will be found to play a large part in the balance 


sheets of manufacturing companies covering a very 
wide field. 


DENNIS BROS. 


A feature during the last week has been the 
activity in the shares of companies employed in the 
the manufacture of motor vehicles, the outstanding 
feature being the rise in the shares of Dennis Bros. 
It may be remembered that on May 21 Dennis 
shares were strongly recommended in these notes 
at the then ruling price of £6. This week they 
have been over £8, and there seems no reason 
why those who have invested in this Company 
should not retain their holdings for a further rise. 
Similar advice can be given as to the shares of 
Napier and Son, who specialize so successfully in 
the manufacture of aero engines, as illustrated by 
the recent British victory at the Lido. Napier 
shares have risen and should go better. 


KRUEGER AND TOLL 


It is always a difficult question to know when 
profits should be taken, and readers of these notes 
who purchased Krueger and Toll shares on the 
recommendation of these notes in June of last year, 
at the price at which dealings started in this country 
of £23 7s. 6d. a share, may be wondering, now 
that the price is over £41 a share, whether they 
ought not to be satisfied with this capital appreciation 
and sell their holdings. As a point of principle | 
never advise a holder not to take a profit. At the 
same time the very definite opinion is expressed that 
with the next 12 months Krueger and Toll shares 
will be standing materially higher than they do 
to-day. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONES 

While in retrospective mood reference must be 
made to Columbia Graphophone shares, which are 
now well over £6 a share, almost double the price 
that was ruling when attention was drawn to their 
possibilities early this year. It is difficult to express 
a definite opinion as to their future movement in 
price. The Company is known to be doing amaz- 
ingly well, and there are those who anticipate the 
distribution of a super bonus. 


HARRISON AND CROSFIELD 

The deferred shares of Harrison and Crosfield 
carry a unique privilege, inasmuch as _ shareholders 
have the option of applying for the allotment at par 
of Deferred Ordinary shares to the extent of half 
their additional dividends in excess of 10% paid in 
any one year. For the year ended June 30, 1927, 
these deferred shares received an interim dividend 
of 10% last March and a final dividend of 30% 
is now to be paid. A holder of roo shares, there- 
fore, receives a dividend of £24 7s. 6d., being his 
final dividend of 30% less income tax at 3s. gd. in 
in the pound; 3s. 9d. being the normal tax of 4s., 
less relief in respect of Dominion tax of 3d. Of 
this £24 7s. 6d. he is entitled to utilize £12 in 
applying for new Deferred shares at par. The 
Deferred shares ex-dividend and rights can be valued 
at £7 each, so that these 12 new shares have a 
value of £84. This final dividend of 30% there- 
fore actually works out at £84 plus £12 7s. 64., 
making £96 7s. 6d. To this must be added the 
interim dividend, which after the deduction of tax 
was £8 on 100 shares, bringing the total for the 
year up to £104 7s. 6d., tax free. Presuming 100 
shares can be purchased for £825, this shows a 
yield of 128% free of tax. It is something of an 
anomaly that this very generous yield can be 
obtained. The explanation probably lies in the fact 
that Harrison and Crosfield, being associated with 
rubber companies, is under the general cloud of neglect 
that has been meted out during the last 18 months 
to rubber companies. Harrison and Crosfield, how- 
ever, are general merchants, tea and rubber agents, 
and there is every reason for stating that on the 
contracts already entered into the profits for the year 
ending June 30, 1928, would allow for at least a 
similar distribution as that paid this year. In these 
circumstances Harrison and Crosfield Deferred shares 
appear one of the most attractive investments in their 
class to be found in the London Stock Exchange 
to-day. 


TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., totat Funds exceed £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052,000 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 290 
Historic Houses, 1n DeRsysHIRE WELL KNOWN; 
An ORIENTAL KING WHO SAT ON AssuR’S THRONE. 
Held as a living pledge in hostile hands. 
Skill such as frequently success commands. 
A play, and in it you’ll espy a sheep. 
With this oppressed, what wonder if we weep? 
Curtail an error that the best may make. 
A Latin song well suited for a wake. 
Half-buried in the snow the youth I found, 
Insensate, stupid, not of judgment sound. 
From beast ferocious now abstract an n. 
Common in gardens, worn by holy men. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 288 


1“ The name Lédrissa means simply ‘ the 
city.’ ” 
—Badeker’s Guide to Greece. 
2 Dan shalbe a t by the way, an 
adder in the path, that biteth the horse 
heeles, so that his rider shall fall 


backeward. 
xlix, 17 (A.V.). 

Acrostic No, 288.—The winner is Mr. E. P. Trendell, 24 
Dene Road, Guildford, who has selected as his prize ‘ The 
Decoy,’ by J. D. Beresford, published by Collins, and reviewed 
by us on September 24. Thirty-nine other competitors named 
this book ; 17 chose ‘ Arabia before Muhammed,’ etc. 

Atso CorrecTt.—Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Mrs, J, Butler, Candida, Carlton, Miss Carter, W. H. Carter, 
J. Chambers, Cliffoney, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, D.L., Sir 
Reginald Egerton, C. Ellis, Estela, Cyril E. Ford, Iago, J. B., 
Jef, Madge, Margaret, A. M. W. Maxwell, Lady Mottram, 
Oakapple, Shorwell, Stucco. 

One Licuot Wronc.—Ape, Armadale, E. Arton, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Ceyx, Chailey, Chip, J. R. Cripps, Dhualt, Reginald 
P. Eccles, Gay, Hanworth, Jop, Lilian, Mrs. A. Lole, Martha, 
Miss J. F. Maxwell, Mrs. W. H. Myers, Polamar, Rabbits, 
Rho Kappa, H. M. Vaughan, Yendu, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Baldersby, Boskerris, Buns, Carbis, 
Ruth Carrick, Rev. H. F. B. Compston, Maud Crowther, 
Farsdon, Glamis, Lt.-Colonel Sir olseley Haig, Jerboa, 
Kirkton, G. W. Miller, N. O. Sellam, Rand, Sisyphus, St. Ives, 
R. H. S. Truell. 

SisypHus.—You cannot distinguish between a clan and a 
family. Clann is Gaelic for children, family, tribe. 1 could 
not accept McLachlan, because it is not a great clan. I 
accepted Mexico. 

Luian.—You omitted to fill in Light 3. 

G. W. Mitter.—I used musician in the sense of ‘‘ one who 

orms upon instruments of music ’’ (Johnson). The definition 
in the Imperial Dictionary is too restricted. Shakespeare speaks 
of the wren as an unskilful musician. As you will see, from 
solution above, the Adder was a metaphoricalj one. 

Perer.—I hope you will do still better on another occasion. 
You evidently did not remember Milton’s allusion to the 
“amphisbena dire,’”? or credited him with too much skill in 
natural history, Euphrasia (delight, or joy) is the botanical 
name of the Eyebright. Congratulate you on your success this 
week, In No. 284 you had one mistake; your name was 
accidentally omitted. 

MartHa.—I cannot agree that Land and £ s. d. would be as 
good as Livelihood. One cannot earn Land, but only the money 
to buy it, and one need not do that. £ s. d. is too vague; a 
few pounds are not a livelihood. And then there is the Literary 
allusion to the Church Catechism, which Land and ¥£ s. d. 
entirely miss. Moreover, 4 s. d. is not a word, but a group 
of letters. 

Acrostic No, 287.—Correct: Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Mrs. 

. Brown, Jeff, John Lennie, Martha, N. O. Sellam, Oak- 
apple, Shorwell, Stucco, C. J. Warden, Yendu. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Baldersby, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Gay, 
Hanworth, Kirkton, Lilian, Madge, Margaret, Lady Mottram, 
Peter, R. H. S. Truell, Vron. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Ape, A. de V. Blathwayt, Ruth Carrick, 
W. H. Carter, J. Chambers, Rev. H. F. B. Compston, Coque, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Estela, Farsdon, Glamis, J. B. Jop, 
St. Ives, Boskerris. All others more. 

_ For Light 6 ‘ Hedge-sparrow ’ is accepted, although, as it 
18 an insect-eating bird, it can hardly be too plentiful. 
No. 286.—Correct: Coque. ONE LIGHT wRONG: 


Era 


Sisypuus.—Mexico and Appendix were both accepted. il 
cannot admit that Abnormal is as good as Artificial, which 
latter is the opposite of Natural. Many things which are 

are by no means unnatural. 

Gay.—You had only two lights wrong, as Ohio was accepted. 

Marcaret.—Acknowledg ment of your solution of No. 284 was 
unfortunately “ crowded out ’”? on September 17, together with 
the “ Two Lights wrong ” of No. 285. 


BRITISH, FOREIGN and COLONIAL 
(Postal, Fiscal and Telegraph) 


STAMPS 


BOUGHT, SOLD 
OR EXCHANGED 


JAMES WALKER & CO. 


Philatelic Specialists and Publishers 


Have a large and varied 

stock of all kinds of 

PHILATELIC LITERA- 

TURE & POSTCARDS 

and respectfully invite 
your enquiries 


Note our New Address: 


HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


263 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS 


Alexander the Great 


LEXANDER the Great, King of Macedonia, was a 

pupil of Aristotle, who inspired him with military 
ardour by reading the Iliad. After subduing Greece, Alex- 
ander crossed the Hellespont, defeated the army of Darius 
and conquered Syria and Egypt. Later he crossed the 
Euphrates and the Tigris and routed the Persians. He 
advanced into India, when only the murmuring amongst his 
troops prevented him from pressing on to the Ganges. He 
has been vividly pictured as sighing for more worlds to 
conquer. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


has also advanced over the world, but in a very different 
sphere of action, for its conquests are the peaceful ones 
of provision for old age and protection for Widows and 
Orphans. There are no murmurings amongst the armies 
of its assured. Among the Company’s signal successes 
are its 


Endowment Assurance Policies 


The unique financial strength of the Standard makes its 
With Profits Policies particularly to be recommended. 


Write for Explanatory Booklet ‘‘AE2”’ to 


e STAN DARD LIFE 


SSURANCE COMPA 


LONDON DUBLIN 
NO CANNON STREET ece 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
PALL MALL Sw. 
HEADOFFIE 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
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THE 
ENGLISH REVIEW 
1/- October, 1927. 1/- 


Correspondence—Chinese Nationalism 


The White Armies: In Russia and Later 
Genera. BARON WRANGEL 


The Way of Salvation for Ireland “PAT” 
Mines Nationalization E. T. GOOD 
Alien Immigration to Canada “ ARVIC ” 
Notes from Paris 


Socialism—Retrospect and Prospect 
Sir PATRICK FAGAN 


Britain’s declining Trade G. H. LEPPER 


Women at Oxford Dr. JOSEPH WELLS 
Modern Rugby Football UNITED SERVICES 
Polyphemus C. B. ARMSTRONG 
Poem—Post Mortem §LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
First Fruits HORACE SHIPP 


The Birthday JANE H. FINDLATER 


STORIES {The Allotment 
ROSALIND WEBSTER 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Annual Subscription : 14/- post free. 
Published by THE ENGLISH REVIEW (1911), LTD., 4 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, $.W.1. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. October, 1927. 


Episodes of the Month 


The United States and Mexico—A 


Strange Silence 
By Captain FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


Policies and Problems in an African 


Colony 
By Brig.-Gen. Sir GORDON GUGGISBERG, K.C.M.G. 


Does it Pay to Save Money ? 
By HAMILTON FYFE 
The Lemming By Miss FRANCES PITT 


The South African Drama 
By TRAVELLER 
Some Further Reflections of a Would- 
be Diplomat 
By the Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


A New Theory of the Flight of Birds 


By Commander B. ACWORTH, D.S.O., R.N. 


The Last Adversary of Tartuffe 
By BAMPTON HUNT 


Science and Religion By J. ARTHUR HILL 


Scandinavia Revisiteda—Denmark 
By Lieut.-Col, NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


“ Aerial Antics” By L. J. MAXSE 
Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aristophane’s Lysistrata. Illustrated by Norman Lindsay, 
Privately printed. N.D. As new. 13s. 6d. 

Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. $95 

Bosschére Illustrated Books. Complete set. 4 vols. io 


£7 5s. 

Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons. Extra illustrated with 359 
contemporary engravings. 4 vols. £20. 

Hardy (Thomas). Tess of the D'Urbervilles. L.P. Signed 
copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. 

Milne (A. A. be ay the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. Ay 


Petrenius’ Works. Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. N_D, 
£5 15s. 6d. 


Ruskin (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Seven 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 

Schmitz. Encyclopedia of Furniture. Scarce. 1926. £2 5, 

Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P, 


As new. £5 5s. 
WANTED 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 
Keats’s Life and Letters. 2 vols. 1848. 
Shaw (G. B.). Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 1898. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
(A.D. 1885). 


EXAMINATIONS 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held in 
London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following 
dates :— 
Preliminary Examination on November 7th and 8th 
Intermediate = x» November 9th and 10th 
Final ‘“ »» November 8th, 9th and 10th 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give 
notice to the undersigned on or before 4th October, 1927. 


By Order of the Council, 
A. A, GARRETT, 


50 Gresham Street, Secretary. 
London, E.C.2. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


30 and Plans, 
“A brilliant book? good.” — Academy. 


60 Illustrations, Maps and 00 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
7/16 - «= NORTH WALES 716 DEVON AND CORNWALL 


60 and 100 and Plans, 
FRENCH” AND. ITALIAN | 
RIVIER. AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 


seane. THE A OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2/- 


2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- - PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - 2/- 

2/- = Illustrations, Maps - 2/- | 2/- - Illustrations, = Qe 
ZURICH AND ST. ag DAV AND 
THE ENGADINE TRESINA 


26 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE woTsIs OF THE WORLD 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and 
New York—Brentano’s. 
Bookstalls and all 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.!. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. October 10, 11 and 12 


JOHN BARRYMORE, America’s Greatest Actor, in 
“DON JUAN” 
“THE GORILLA HUNT” ; 
An Epic in Screen Form, conducted by Ben Burbridge, the Big Game Hunter. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. October 13, 14 and 15 
RICARDO CORTEZ and LOIS WILSON in 
“NEW YORK” 
KEN MAYNARD in 
“THE UNKNOWN CAVALIER,” etc. 


HOWARD FRY (Baritone) 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


THE FAMOUS WHEATLEY 


LONDON CRIES 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Imperial Quarto. Full bound leather, 
Lizard Grain. A beautiful production 
most suitable for Gifts 


PRICE £1-11-6 NET 


by His Majesty The King, Her Majesty 

Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, &c. 
ART & MUSIC, 17 Wine Office Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 


Literary 


YPEWRITING. — Author’s MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, 

carbon copy 3d. 1,000 words. Prompt and accurate work. 

Translations and duplicating.—Marion Young H., 7a Station 
Road, Balham, S.W.12. 


ROMPT, EFFICIENT TYPING guaranteed (R.S.A. 

Certificate). 1s., 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. Circulars, 

Price Lists, etc., 3s. 6d., 50; 5s., 100 copies. Miss C. 
Foley, Craignair, Renters Avenue, N.W.4. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘ 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 8.10.1927 

Allen & Unwin Harra Murra: 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Nash Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 

ne ou! ge 
cuapman & Hall Hurst. & Blackett Sampson Low 
Dent fee Paul Stanley Paul 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Grane Richards Mills & Boo toate 
ills & Boon 


te Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyq 


Shipping 


F & O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 


Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W.1; Freight or General Business, 123 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
BI, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 129 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 
Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


OAL.—Trucks ‘o any Station (five to ten tons as 

required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 

15s.; Best Coke, 17s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 
Colliery Co., 139 Hales, Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion, Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 774, ‘“ Composer,’’ Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


TEWART'S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descriptions, 
whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. T. A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


URKISH DELIGHT. — Genuine imported. Contains 

almonds, etc. Glorious fiavour, great delicacy. Original 

tin boxes of 1 kilo (2Ib. 30zs.) 5s. post free; half kilo 2/9.— 
Hughes, 12 Church Street, Peterborough. 


MOTOR TUITION 


EARN Motor Driving and Mechanism from Experts, 

who will teach you by the correct method, and make you 

competent in the quickest and simplest manner. Our cars 
sent to your door anywhere, at any time, Sundays included. 
Instruction on your own car, if desired, at your garage. Moderate 
charges. Write for full particulars, Box 79, The Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 


EJUVENATION WITHOUT OPERATION.—Look ten 

years younger. London Specialist’s accepted formula. 

Wrinkles, grey hairs, brittle nails, face blemishes, banished 
by a wonderful food in Tablet form. Gives increased intellectual 
lucidity and bodily vigour. Causes new hair to grow. 
Guaranteed harmless. Particulars free. Write Specialist (1st 
floor), 65a, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


ROOKS’S BREATHLETS.—Taken after eating, drinking, 

or smoking, instantly destroy all aroma. Leave the breath 

refreshingly clean and sweet. Free Sample Packet, 14d. 
stamp.—65a, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
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| GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Compiled by 
E. M. STEPHAN, French, 
DANIEL JONES, 


OW often has it been said, “I wish I could speak French, 
but I haven’t the time or patience to learn.”” Time and 
patience are no longer necessary. Professor Jones and 

M. Stephan .of the London University—two of the world’s 
greatest authorities on languages—have conceived a unique 
scheme whereby a tedious study becomes a fascinating 
pastime. It embraces 15 “His Master’s Voice” Gramophone 
Records and Text Book, and brings colloquial French 
within reach of everybody. 


WOK 


The Course Comprises 
15 Double-sided Records. 
Text Book and Key Book. 

Album for Records. 


price & 4 3 3 O comriete 


Those who wish to acquire the records 
gradually may do so as follows :— 
Records separately ° 4/6 each 
Text and Key Book (together) - in 
Specially durable Album - 10/6 


WY SS 


S 


NS 


SS 


WW Fr 


S 


SS 


The greatest contribution to self -educa- 
tion that the gramophone has ever made. 


A syllabus giving full particulars may be obtained 
from any “His Master’s Voice” dealer. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


NSS 


Published by the Pronriectors, THz Saturpay Review, L1p., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two ye in the Parish of St 
Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Herpexr Rutacn, Lip., 43 Lelvedere Road, §.E.1; Saturday, October 8, 1927 
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